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SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT DAMPERS. 
Weer or tree Mississtrrt. 
eis Hditore—I have been getting 


steam up’for some time on the subject 
snnouncéd above, and I propose now to let 


$60 By dampers, of course I do not 


mean those useful little prefixes of stoves, 
by which the air is.regulated therein, but 
I refer to the damper figurative, not literal 


—<dampers on one’s spirits, and not on one’s | 


etoves. 

There are a great many things which 
serve to turn the air off from one’s spirits, 
and the turning off is often as sudden and 
effectual as the turning of the little iron 
plate before your stove. My little boy 
wakes up with a crow and a laugh, and 
rises as bright and smiling as the golden 
sun; but it is not long before a heavy fall, 
s disappointed desire, or some other diffi- 
culty, brings a sudden damper on his 
brightness, and the sky is overcast and 
lowering. Upon the whole, I have always 
Observed that it is not best to be in too good 
s humour when you rise; for these -balmy 
sun-risings, with mild southern breeze, often 
fail us before many hours go by. 

And what is true of the boy, remains 
true of the man. I start down from my 
cheerful coffee to my study, all light within, 
thinking what a host of blessings we have 
to be gratefal for, when I meet my friend 
Mr. Scowl on the way. He comes, as usual, 
to tell me of trouble—something which he 
thinks I ought to know, but he hesitates to 


tell me. However, being finally prevailed 


upon, he relates, with great reluctance, how 
Mrs. Spite has said that she knows that my 
last Sabbath’s sermon was partly quoted 
from Shakspeare, for she hed found it there 
on Sunday afternoon, and she don’t think 
I ought to take my sermons from a profane 
writer. Click goes the damper. Not that 
I care for Mrs. Spite, who has little to do 
to read Shakespeare on Sabbath, and whose 
remarks originated in a sense of wounded 


ride, because the cap of the sermon suited | | 


er well, but because Mr. Scow! should go 
about peddling such insignificant, shameful 
expressions. And-I go on to the study, 
feeling very meanly myself, because I have 
come into contact with such mean people, 
and the spirits won’t come around rightly 
all day. 

~ Again, when I go to pay my regular 
semi-annual call on the widow McGrowl, I 
am in a beaming condition, and enter with 
& radiant smile; but no smile of welcome 
greets me; winter has evidently set in pre- 
maturely in this cottage, at least it is very 
chilly, and I look wistfully at the damper 
on the stove. ‘I have not been there for so 
long a time; her little boy has had the 
whooping-cough; she hérself has been 
‘poorly enough;” flour is up; she was 
cheated on a load of wood; and she thinks 
the elders might have been to see het; no- 
body cares for her or her children; even 
the Sunday-school teacher had scolded her 


ed boy last Sunday, and he wasn’t in 
lly looks as if we should 


have a storm in the house, for here come 
the tears, and if we may carry out the dis- 
tinction between dampness and wetness, we 
should say that, instead of a damper, we 
shall have a regular soaker. 
~ Or else, J sit down to my sermon early in 
the day, with a fair prospect of getting on 
well; and soon I become interested and ab- 
sorbed in my work, and the filled pages are 
turning over rapidly. But arap is at my 
door, and enters my friend Staylong, who, 
having nothing to do himself, proposes to 
help his friends do the same. If Staylong 
were interesting as a talker, I might make 
it pay; if he were not so fall of conceit, I 
might tell him to excuse me; if he were 
not so influential in the community, (for I 
have observed that those persons who have 
no business of their own, conduct large 
and important transactions for the good of 
the community,) I could order him to clear 
out, and let me write on unmolested; but 
my hands are tied by reason of his influ- 
ence in the church, and power of doing 
harm in his large leisure. It is in vain 
that I look steadfastly upon that very signi- 
ficant little sign that I printed in large let- 
ters one day whilst he was with me, con- 
taining the words I found upon the pilot- 
house of a steamboat, and which now hangs 
upon my desk directly before me, Do not 
tall: to the man at the wheel. He can’t see 
the wheel, and thinks it is pleasant humour; 
bat alas! he don’t take the joke. It is not 
long until dampness that may be felt, settles 
down upon the spirits, and the sermon is 
seriously injured, if not ruined. 
Or perhaps, whilst I write in easy mood, 
the door admits my friend the grocer, who 


‘would not wish to hurry me, but the quar- 


ter is past, and here is the bill. It is with 
pain I am compelled to tell him that my 
treasurer has not yet visited me this quar- 
ter, and I see him turn away with evident 
reluctance, blaming me because I am not as 
punctual as I ought to be. Whose fault is 
it? I say whose fault is it, that dampness 
surrounds the sermon, and a heavy fog 
chills my senses through and through? 
Who can write serthons when his groceries 
are not paid for, and when it is no fault of 
his own? Who can “be always equal” 
when his best efforts are interrupted by 
ineffectual duns? Let somebody look to 
this. Pews, it is you who put the damper 
on the sermons, and then complain because 
it is chilly. Give the fire wood, and turn 
on the fresh air, and you will find it warm 
and cheerful enough. 

Then, again, I rise to deliver my dis- 
course—my heart is full—my words burn 
within me—we shall have a live sermon to- 
day. The first few sentences go well. 
But that child, which is old enough to 
know better, but which has evidently been 
s¢apared” when the rod was “spoiled,” in 
a painful reverse of duty in the case—that 
child is very restless. It is now taken 
with the feathers in that fine bonnet, and 
plainly asks for them—it won’t whisper. 
I find that it is more attractive to its 
immediate neighbours than my carefully 
prepared sermon. That nervous lady in 
the front seat turns directly around to see 
what is the matter. This sets the Misses 
Q to smiling, and glancing at each 
other—this disturbs several neighbouring 
young men—then mamma must look re- 
buke at the young ladies, and papa looks 


_ gt mamma, and I soon find that all sym- 


pathy between the audience and myself is 
gone—the damper is pushed on, the fire 
goes out, and what a dull sermon we had 
this morning! Or else, instead of the 
child, it is the elder, or father in Isradl, 
who, I may also say, is old enongh to know 
better. I want his encouraging attention. 
I look to him to hold my hands up. In- 


stead of that, he doesn’t even hold his own | 
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head up. He deliberately composes him- 
self for a nap, and nods continual assent, 
with generous concurrence in all I say. 
Well, this may be generous, but it is 
hardly just, and a bad example to younger 
people, to say nothing of the damper on 
the sermon. Asa general rule, the better 
people listen, the better a minister will 
preach. I would rather preach to my dog 
Jack, than tos house fall of sleepers, for 
he is not responsible for what is preached 
to him, and at least would not disturb 
others by his hard and sonorous breathing. 
And then, again, there is the choir, and 
the young folks whispering, while the 
chorister turns over the leaves, hunting up 
new and unheard-of tunes, which neither 
the people, nor, in fact, the choir itself, 
can sing. And since singers are supposed 
to have souls just as other folks have, to 
see them listless, thoughtless, and disturb- 
ing those about them—this is a damper, 
indeed, to an earnest ministér. 

Thus you see there are a great many 
dampers in- this world, and they are irre- 
sistible. It is in vain that you strive 
against them; you may overcome their 
effect in part, but not entirely, and they 
will be sure to return upon you. We 
could do a great deal more, and live a 
great deal happier, if it were not for these 
coolers of our hearts and spirits. Let us 
be careful how we shut them down upon 
others. Let us not turn the air on our- 
selves too lively at the start, or it may be 
shut off suddenly, and altogether. 

I am conscious of having done feeble 
justice to this subject—but, anyhow, steam 
is let off; and what better could one ex- 
pect to do with so great and important a 
subject before him, and feeling the damper 
caused by knowing that all you are per- 
mitted to say of the volume within you, 
must be said in a column and a half, or 
fail of audience? HAWKEYE. 


THE NEW YORK GALA-DAY. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Naw York, November 5, 1862, 

Messrs. Editors—Our exciting election 
was decided yesterday, with results not 
wholly unexpected to careful observers. 
As usual, the most extravagant representa- 
tions have been made of the objects cher- 
ished by the leaders of the respective 
parties, by the organs of their opponents. 
There is no just ground of apprehension, I 
opine, that the incoming State administra- 
tion will be any less true to the vital inter- 
ests of the country than that which is de- 
feated; and the cry of ‘treason,’ which 
was intended to do good service in an 
electioneering campaign, will hardly be 
repeated, now that the die is cast. Alas! 
that our politic:! contests cannot be con- 
ducted courteously, truthfully, and without 
resort to the arts of the demagogue. 

Our Central Park approaches comple- 
tion. As a specimen of landscape-garden- 
ing art, it is highly creditable to the city 
and the country. An ungainly plat of 
some seven hundred acres, with its rocky 
ridges and swampy morasses, has been 
converted into lawns and lakes, with pic- 
turesque drives, walks, and bridle-paths, 
many miles in extent, and adorned with 
shrubbery and flowers, terraces and bridges, 
arbors and trellises, so as to form the finest 
pleasure-ground in the world. The city, 
with its lofty spires, lies along the southern 
border, and from the various eminences one 
reaches along the main drive, glimpses are 
caught.of the Hudson river and the Jersey 


pallisades, Staten Island, or the Kast river. 


with its island, and the beautiful heights of 
Westchester or Long Island. It is the 
daily resort of thousands; and on Saturday, 
which is the established gala-day, tens of 
thousands roll along in carriages, or saun- 
ter over the lawns, or group themselves on 
the Mall to enjoy the exquisite music of 
Dodworth’s Bapd. On a fine Saturday 
afternoon a double row of carriages may be 
seen along the entire avenue, stretching 
from Fifty-ninth to One Hundredth streets, 
some three or four miles, while many hun- 


dreds cluster together within sound of the 


music on the terrace. 

A friend remarked the other day, that 
«this Central Park was to him the most 
impressive exhibition of the efficiency of 
republican institutions.” His thought was 
that the self-imposed tax of seven or eight 
millions of dollars for so unselfish a purpose 
as the creation of such a pleasure-ground 
for public enjoyment, indicated a power 
and an advancement in civilization to be 
attained only under republican institutions. 
However this may be, the Park stands as a 
monument of taste and liberality—hitherto 
an unmixed boon and blessing to the over- 
worked denizens of this crowded city. 

The attempt of the Sunday-hating popu- 
lation to make Sunday the gala-day, some 
three summers ago, was a miserable failure. 
Our vigilant Sabbath Committee, in their 
quiet but efficient way, put a quietus on 
that movement, and it has never been re 
peated. The rule and the fashion are pro- 
bably settled for all time, to concentrate 
the attractions of the Park on the ‘closing 
day of the week, leaving the Sunday visit- 
ing to those who are willing to proclaim 
their indifference to sacred things, but 
under the ban of the general public senti- 
ment. Thus is the chief peril averted, and 
we have a more than European enjoyment, 
without the European curse of a holiday 
Sunday. 

It is not easy to exaggerate the extent 
or the importance of the reform in the 
observance of the Sabbath in this city. A 
short memory will recall the period when 
our streets seemed to resound with the 
sounds of Pandemonium—when the holy 
day was appropriated without remonstrance 
to newsboys, grog-shops, theatres, concert- 
saloons, and ‘the devil’s own,” of whatever 
title or trade. Now, for the most part, it 
is as orderly and quiet as a country vil- 
lage, and the numberless sources of temp- 
tation or disturbance are shut up altoge- 
ther, or withdrawn from public view. The 
influence on public morals is so obvious, as 
to be the theme of frequent remark, and of 
general gratulation—the more, that the re- 
form has been so effected and guarded as to 
promise permanent and lasting fruits. 

It is understood that the Committee of 
citizens, under whose auspices this reform 
has advanced so satisfactorily, are occu- 
pied with important and far-reaching mea- 
sures, both local and national. Their be- 
ginnings of effort for the regulation of 
the Sabbath in the army and navy, are to 
be followed up to their consummation. 
They are about to give to the public the 
most valuable work on the Sabbath that 
has ever been written—‘ Gilfillan on the 
Sabbath”’—the stereotype plates of which 


have been presented to them by an 
eminent philanthropist in Scotland, and 
brought, without charge to them, by a late 
Cunard steamer. In these, and other 
ways, their efforts, properly seconded by 
the friends of the Lord’s day in other 
communities, and owned, as heretofore, by 
the Lord of the Sabbath, may be hoped to 
be instrumental in preserving through this 
crucial period of war, and in perpetuating 
to other generations the sacred institution 
around which centre our hopes as a nation, 
and our affections as Christians. ons 
EDWARDS. 


LETTER FROM COLORADO TERRI- 
T 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Pacific Slope—Rocky Mountains. 
Buckskin Jor, C. T., Oct. 15, 1862, 

Messrs. Editors—The religious operations 
of this isolated Territory are moving on as 
usual, interrupted, of course, more or less, 
by the all-absorbing interests of the war. 
Detatched, as we are, from the seat of the 
great, fierce, and mighty conflict, we feel 
it perhaps less than most other -sections. 
Yet we feel it sensibly here in the Rocky 
Mountains. Colorado has furnished her 
full quota of troops to defend the glorious 
old flag. My eyes fill with tears while 
penning these lines, when I think of the 
gross, indignant contempt with which that 
flag has been used. God grant that it may 
again soon wave untarnished over our whole 
country. For this let ud wnitedly pray, 
act, and fight. How awful, terrible, and 
O how humiliating this war! And yet we 
fear the people are not yet humbled be- 
cause of it. Some have asked the ques- 
tion, Is the principle at stake worth all 
that it is costing us in treasure, blood 
agony, and tears? Yes, and infinitely 
more! What is treasure, what is /ife, and 
-what is death, when a 
ciple is at stake? What is half a million 
of lives, and all the gold in America, to 
e life of a great and prosperous nation? 
Yes, what is a// this to the life of civil and 
religious liberty? O! then, let every loyal 
heart gird on the sword; and let Zion 
awake, and put on her strength, plead and 
pray for deliverance from this’ unhallowed 
rebellion. ‘ 

Trip Over the Range. 

It was a preaching tour. It was a beau- 
tiful fall morning—September 22—when 
we left the lofty heights and lovely pre- 
cincts of Montgomery. We walked, and 
as we went, we preaghed. To walk over 
the steep mountains, drum up congrega- 
tions by day, and preach at night, was 
laborious, yet pleasant. At every village 
we found some hungering for the gospel. 


tions—sometimes several Roman Catholics 
to hear us. Sometimes we found it dif- 
ficult to fiad a lodging-place. The people 
are kind and clever. Times generally 
dull. Many of the miners have left for 
thia season—some gone to the States, 
others have joined the army. Some mining 
districts are nearly forsaken—-some for 
want of water, and others about “played 
out.” <A village of empty cabins presents 
rather a lonesome appearance. On this 
side of the range it is all gulch mining, 
and some of the gulches will pay very 
well next year. It is wonderful where 
they sometimes find gold. The weather 
was fine. At Gold Run we preached in a 
floorless bakery and saloon to a good con- 
gregation. Being without a hymn-book, 
we had but little singing—yet we had a 
good meeting. Thence we went to Dela- 
ware Flats, and preached in a large house 
where a number of men “batch it.” They 
have ‘“‘a man-cook,” and were very accom- 
modating. Thence we went to French 
Gulch, and thence to Georgia, where we 
spent the Sabbath, and discoursed to a 
very crowded house in the evening, on 
“The Sigas of the Times.” Monday 
morning early we bade farewell to the kind 
people over the range, and returned by 
way of Jefferson, Hamilton, Tarryall, and 
Fair Play, on the South Park, having been 
absent nearly two weeks. The tour was 
laborious, yet pleasant. 


Pass for the Pacific Railroad. 

When we left Montgomery, we went up 
a wagon-road of a gradual slope,-till we 
arrived at the top of the Great Summit, 
and crossed over the Ute Pass, hard by 
Montgomery, and by many said to be the 
best route for the Pacific Railroad. It is 
at the head waters of the South Platte on 
the east, and at the head waters of the 
Blue river on the west. The Platte flows 
into the Atlantic, and the Blue flows into 
the Pacific ocean. They head three or 
four miles above the Pass, within a quarter 
of a mile of one another. To go through 
with the railroad, would require a tunnel 
of about a mile, and the mountain being 
full of gold, no doubt the gold obtained in 
driving the tunnel, would pay for digging 
it. The Pass is unusually low and narrow. 
The view from the top of the range is grand 
and magnificent beyond description. 

This great snowy range, dividing the 
Atlantic from the Pacific slope, forms the 
backbone of North America. Its numerous 
spurs, branching out on both sides, form 
the ribs, which seem to hold the immense 
fabric together. Reader, if you want to 
see beauty, grandeur, and sublimity, and 
invigorate your worn-down, system, come to 
the Rocky Mountains. A trip here will do 
you as much good as ten to Kurope. 

In haste, A. 8. B. 


For the Presbyterian. — 


MY WIFE. 


BY H. L. PARMELEE. 
Those poor rough hands I press with lowlier mien, 
Than I should wear before a gracious queen; 
Those sad, tired eyes, to me are lovelier far, 
Than those I called a jewel, or a star, 
In the old days gone by! 


Light threads of gray amid that hair’s rich brown, J 
And shoulders bent, but not with age bowed down; 
Coarse dress, and worn, where once was silken sheen, 
And velvet robe, and jewels might have been, 
Since the old days gone by! 


For me those toiling hands have wrought all day; 
For me those eyes have charmed dark thoughts 
away ; 
For me that golden glory streaked with gray, 
That form bent down, that was so light and gay, 
In the old days gone by! 


Wife! mother! friend! all these to home and me, 

Three holy names, all sanctified by thee! 

A sadder name ere long shall be thine own, 

With which to walk down life’s dark vale alone, 
: All thy glad days gone by! 

The promises are thine, and thou shalt lean 

Upon a stronger arm than mine has been, 

Till past the weary road, the cross laid down, 

In that new home thou shalt take up thy crown, 


All thy sad days gone by! 


Usually we had good, attentive congrega- 


For the Presbyterian. 


PASTORAL RELATION DISSOLVED. 


| At a meeting of the congregation of the 
Firat Presbyterian Church of Wilmington, 
Delaware, held on Monday evening, October 
27th, 1862, Mr. James D. Patterson pre- 


sented the following preamble and resolu- | 


tion, which were unanimously adopted : 


Whereas, Our pastor, the Rev. William C. 
Roberts, having received and accepted a call 
from the First Presbyterian Church at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and in obedience to that call is 
about removing from our midst, to assume the 
duties of that new relation; therefore, 

Resolved, That we regret the necessity re- 


quiring the dissolution of the pastoral rela- 


tion, and cannot part with Mr. Roberts with- 
out bearing cheerful testimony to his zeal for 
the temporal and spiritual interests and neces- 
sities of this church; to his faithful efforts to 
advance the cause of the Redeemer’s kingdom 
among us; and desiring to express our high 
appreciation of his talents and ministerial 
labours, of his tender regard for the welfare 
of the sick and dying; and whilst thankful, 
that his pastoral labours have been so abun- 
dantly blessed by the Great Head of the 
Church, our united prayer to God is, that his 
success in drawing souls to Christ may be even 
multiplied a and that his life 
may long be spared for future usefulness in 
that field to which the providence of God has 
seen fit to call him. | 

Resolved, That a copy of the above resolu- 
tion be presented to our late pastor, and sent 
to the Presbyterian for publication. 

D. CHANDLER, Moderator. 


ANDREW L. Muir, Clerk. 
. For the Presbyterian. 


NARRATIVE 


Of the State of Religion within the Bounds of 
the Synod of New York, for the Year ending 
October 21st, 1862. 


' In the retrospect of the ecclesiastical year 
just drawing to a close, we find it marked 
with unusual trials. Our country has been. 
disturbed by civil war. True it is remote 
from our bounds, and the Church of the Lord 
Jesus has not been called to be an active par- 
ticipant in the contest, yet such has been its 

nature that she cannot but feel a very deep 

interest in the struggle. Many of those 
whose lives are jeoparded in the high ylaces 

are those who have been nursed at her side. 

She looks on, therefore, not with the cold 

curiosity of a mere spectator, nor the critical 

eye of the student of history, but with the 

brimming eye and heart-throb of a mother 

watching the struggles of her own sons; and 
as they have fallen down slain in the field, 

often her lamentation has been, ‘ Tne beauty 

of Israel is slain upon the high places; how 

are the mighty fallen!” Then again, as the 

very existence of our government has been 

imperilled, many of the interests of the 

Church have been also placed in the scale. 

Ithas seemed as though the ark of God had 

been taken into the field, and while the battle 

has been raging, aged Eli’s have sat by the 

wayside, trembling lest the ark of God should | 
be taken and the glory be departed. Butthus 

far God has been better to us than our fears; 

not merely leaving the vessels of the sanctu- 
ary in the hands of their appropriate officers, 

but giving manifest evidence that the Lord’s 

presence is still with us. 

We have received narratives from the Pres- 
byteries of New York, Nassau, Long Island, 
Badford, North River, Hudson, Connecticut, 
and minutes from the Presbytery of Ningpo. 
Some report a low state of religion and great 
discouragements. The majority intimate that 
the minds of men have been engrossed with 
the subject of our national troubles to the 
neglect of their soul’s welfare. Even the 
people of God have been more eager for the 
secular news than to ask, **‘ Watchman, what 
of the night?’ Hence, neglected prayer- 
meetings are complained of, and spiritual 
leanness. QO! that the people of God would 


remember, when the Lord is angry with us, 


the duty of every man ‘“‘ knowing the plague 
of his own heart” and “spreading forth his 
hands towards this house, that the nations 
may know it is called by the name of God.” 

But amid clouds and darkness there are 
gleams of light. Four of the churches are 
reported as having received large accessions 
to their membership, with manifest evidences 
of precious oe of the omg! Spirit, 
reminding us that the Lord has not forgotten 
to be gracious, but has made bare his arm 
as in the ancient days—an arm that while 
holding the rod he has garnished with many 
seals. 

One of the Presbyteries mentions as a hope- 
ful sign, the spread of evangelical religion 
among the Germans, circumstances of interest 
among the sailors, and the multiplication of 
mission-schools. Several allude to the in- 


-creased interest felt in the instruction of chil- 


dren and youth, leading to the hope that 
many may be gathered from the common to 
the fold of the Good Shepherd. 

The minutes of the Presbytery of Ningpo, 
indicate that our brethren in that distant 
land still abide in their lot and are labouring 
together in love ‘‘to plant the rose of Sharon | 
there.” It is deeply affecting to read of their 
examination of native candidates for the min- 
istry, and of their Jabours in translating the 
Shorter Catechism and Confession of Faith, 
as it indicates not merely the present efforts 


in extending the institutes of our holy religion 


and Presljyterian order, but gives hope that 
under the grace of our Lord that when the 
muster-roll of his army is called it may be an- 
nounced, “‘ Behold, these have come from far, 
these from the north and west, and ‘these from 
the land of Sinim.’ ” 

The churches generally have taken a deep 
interest in those whose lives are in jeopardy 
for the cause of their country. While libe- 
rally providing for the physical wants of the 
sick and wounded, they have not been inat- 
tentive to their moral and religious wants, but 
have contributed the means of spiritual in- 
struction, which have not been without signal 
evidences of the Divine approval. Thus the 
harrowing circumstances of war have opened 
up new fields of benevolence, and Protestant- 
ism, with its unostentatious charities, has been 
found ready for the emergeucy. But not- 
withstanding the liberality of our churches to 
the cause of patriotism, the Presbyteries re- 
port undiminished contributions to our several 
Boards. 

Two of the Presbyteries lament the increase 

of intemperance—a statement that, taken in 
connection with the abundant evidences of 
the increase of that fearful vice, calls upon the 
people of God to use all scriptural means to 
check its ravages. The twin vice of Sabbath 
desecration also is complained of. Truly, in 
a time like this, when infidelity is using all 
its efforts to convert the holy day into a mere 
holiday, “nd when God has a controversy with 
us, there is a loud gall to keep God’s Sabbaths 
and reverence his sanctuary. It is no time 
for Gud’s people to be lowering the barriers 
against licentiousness, but aim at higher 
standards of Sabbath observance, that it may 
be manifest that we regard the Sabbath as a 
delight, and that we give no occasion to the 
Lord to carry us into captivity, that the land 
may enjoy its Sabbaths. 
' With these exceptions, the reports of the 
Presbyteries are favourable, far more so than 
could have been expected after such a year of 
troubles. These troubles have been over- 
ruled, in many instances, for good, calling 
into exercise new energies and new measures 
of faith, patience, and charity. Thus “the 
wrath of man has been made to praise him.”’ 

We have already severely suffered; but yet 
there may be other furnaces to endure ere the 
dross is all purged away. It becomes God’s 

ple, therefore, to be patient in suffering, 
es fast his promises, assured that, 
though all the foundations of government and 
civil society be out of order, ‘‘the foundations 
of God standeth sure, having this seal, The 
Lord knoweth them that are his, and let every 
one that nameth the name of Christ depart 
from all iniquity;” ‘therefore will not we 
fear, though the earth be removed and the 
mountains be carried into the midst of the 
sea.”. While not neglecting their civil duties, 
let the people of God give substantial proofs 
of their allegiance to the Blessed and only 
Potentate; nor will it be long ere it will be 
said, ‘‘Come, behold the works of the Lord, 
what desolations he hath made in the earth? 
He maketh wars to cease unto the ends of the 
earth. He breaketh the bow and cutteth the 
spear in sunder; he burneth the chariots in 


the fire ;” and even now the Comforter seems 
to be saying to his Church, “0, thou afflicted, 
tossed with tempest and not comforted, be- 
hot I will lay thy stones with fair colours 
an 

I wir make thy windows of agate and thy 
gates. of carbuncles, and all thy borders of 
pleasant stones. And all thy children shall 
be taught of the Lord, and great shall be the 
peace of thy children.” 

Aaron L. Linpstey, Moderator. 
New York, Oct. 25, 1862. 


’ For the Presbyterian. 


SYNODICAL PROCEEDINGS. 


SYNOD OF WHEELING. 
Wasuinecron, Pa., October 30th, 1862. 


thy foundations with sapphires, and — 


_Mesers. Editors—The Synod of Wheeling 
held its annual sessions in this place, com- 
mencing on the 17th inst., and ending on the 
21st. The opening sermon was preached by 
the retiring Moderator, the Rev. Thomas R. | 
Crawford, of the Presbytery of St. Clairsville, - 


from Mark xvi. 15. The Rev. Robert Herron, | 
of the Presbytery of Steubenville, was chosen | 
Moderator, and the Rev. Messrs. John Eaygle- | 


son, D.D., and Robert Hays, Clerks. The 
Rev. James Black, Professor in Washington 


College, was elected Stated Clerk. The at-. 
tendance of members, was scarcely as large | * 


as usual, but the business was transacted in a 


brisk and satisfactory manner, and the reli- | 


gioae services were very refreshing. The last 
alf hour of every morning session was spent 
in praise and prayer, under the direction of 
the Moderator. Several sermons were preach- 
ed before the Synod, besides the occu ancy of | 
most of the pulpits of the town on the Sabbath. : 
A cogimunion service was held on Sabbath | 

n, of deep and solemn interest, and ~ 
one evening was most profitably spent in a 
Synodical prayer-meeting, when the Rev. Dr. | 
Chester, of Philadelphia, addressed the Synod ! 
and @ large audience, in behalf of the Boards, 
in & most effective manner, instead of Messrs. 
Todd and Dodge, who had been appointed to 
deliver addresses. 

Much of the Synod’s. time was taken up 
with a perplexing and painful judicial case, 
arising upon an appeal from a decision of the 
Presbytery of Washington. The appeal was 
sustgined in part, by a majority of the Synod, 
and to that extent the decisiun was reversed. 

he following. action was unanimously 
taken in regard to the state of the country, 
VlZ: 


“Synod, re-affirming her attachment to our 
Federal government, and that it is the impera- 
tive duty of all our people to maintain the 
same, and holding that the united prayers of | 
God's people might be prevalent with the 
mary ke to remove from our beloved land 
and nation the chastening hand with which 
he is so severely afflicting us; therefore, 

“ Resolved, 1. That the Synod of Wheeling 
do respectfully but earnestly ask his Excel- 
lency, the President of these United States, to. 
appoint a day of humiliation, fasting, and 

rayér, to be observed by all the people of this 
and, in view of the distracted state of our 
country. 

* Resolved, 2. That if his excellency, the 
President, should fail to appoint said day, 
then the Synod do appoint the first Thursday 
of December next, as a day of humiliation, 
fasting and prayer within our bounds, on 
which our people be recommended to meet in 
their respective churches, and confess: their 
individual and national sins, and pray to Al- 
mighty God in behalf of our beloved and 
bleeding country, its government, its army 
and navy, and its people; that armed rebellion | 
may be overthrown and cease, and that the | 
constitutional authority of the government 
may be vindicated, and that we may obtain a | 


speedy, honourable, and permanent peace.” 

Toe recommendations of the last General 
Assembly, to observe the last Thursday of 
February as a day of prayer for the youth 
assembled in Colleges, Seminaries, and sheets, 
and also the week of prayer in January for the | 
conversion of the world, were heartily approved; | 
and the unqualified endorsement of the Synod . 
was given to the noble paper on the present | 
crisis, offered by Dr. Breckinridge, and adopted | 
by the Assembly. 

The completion of the endowment of the 
Fourth Professorship in the Western Theologi- 
cal Seminary was urged upon the attention of 
the Presbyteries and churches. 

The following action was also taken in re- 
gard to the Boards: 

‘The Synod having heard with pleasure the 
statements and appeals of the Rev. Dr. Ches- 
ter, in behalf of the several Boards of the 
Church, and being deeply convinced of the 
amazing perils of the cause of Christ, as repre- 
sented by these agencies, and of the conse- 
quent and proportionate obligations resting 
upon the ministers, elders, and‘members of 
the Church; therefore, 

‘* Resolved, That it be most earnestly and 
affectionately urged, in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, upon pastors and sessions, to present 
these Boards to the congregations under their 
care for contributions during the current year, 
and that the Presbyteries be enjoined to inquire 
into their fidelity in carrying out the General 
Assembly’s plan of systematic benevolence.” 

The Synod has had under its care since 
1853, Washington College, located in this 
place. Its condition was fully presented, as 
usual, in the reports of the Examining Com- 
mittee, the Committee ad interim, the Trustees 
of the College, and the Board of Trust, having 
in charge the Endowment Fund. The Synod, 
through an able Committee appointed to con- 
sider these reports, expressed the highest sat- 
isfaction with the financial skill and economy 
with which the institution has been conducted, 
the elevated grade of scholarship attained in 
the several classes, the excellent order which 
prevails, and the superior moral and religious 
advantages offered to the students. In short, 
the fidelity of the trustees and faculty, and the 
healthful internal condition of the College, as 
compared with other institutions, were highly 
approved. The most vigorous measures were 
urged upon the Board of Trust for the collec- 
tion of outstanding subscriptions and notes 
due to the Endowment Fund; and in view of 
the insufficiency of the annual proceeds of 
that fund for the wants of the College, it was 
enjoined upon that Board to adopt a plan for 
the special endowment of the Presidential 
chair, to the amount of twenty thousand dol- 
lars. It may be proper to add that nearly 
one-fourth of this sum was pledged at once, 
and it is to be hoped the whole will speedily 
be secured, 

The Narrative of the State of Religion was 
a well-written paper, from the pen of Professor 
Black, exhibiting, with excellent judgment, 
the lights and shades of the spiritual condi- 
tion of the churches in these times of signal 
trial and rebuke. The Lord grant us speedy 
redemption from the lethargy in divine things, 
induced by the absorbing interests of our great 
national struggle with the unholiest of all re- 
bellions, and the strange failure of the Church 
to improve the awful chastisements of Provi- 
dence, in the way of an adequate humiliation 
and } 

After warm resolutions of thanks to the 
citizens of Washington and its vicinity for 
their hospitality to the members, the Synod 
adjourned, with the usual religious exercises, 
to meet next year in New Lisbon, Ohio. The 
entire sessions were marked with great har- 
mony and Christian courtesy, and, it is to be 
hoped, will be followed with a divine blessing. 

oi. B. 


SYNOD OF SANDUSKY. 


The Synod of Sandusky met on Thursday 
evening, the 23d of October, in the First 
Presbyterian Church at Toledo, Ohio, and 
was opened with a sermon by the last Mode- 
rator, the Rev. T. P. Johnston. Synod met 
according to adjournment on Friday morning. 
The Rev. M. A. Hoge, of Cleveland, was 
elected Moderator, and the -Rev. J. Dubuar, 
of Northville, Michigan, Temporary Clerk. 

It was decided that five hundred copies of 
the Minutes of Synod should be published 
under the direction of the Stated Clerk, and 
distributed among the ministers and churches 
of the Synod. 

The following resolution was adopted as a 
standing 

Resolved, That at each meeting of Synod, 
inquiry be made of each minister, whether 
he has, during the year, presented to 
his charge the claims of all the Boards, 
and if not, the reason for his neglecting so 
to do; also of the elders of vacant churches 
the same inquiry shall be made. | 

The church at Findlay, Ohio, was chosen as 


the place, and the fourth Thursday in October, 
1863, at half-past seven, P. M., was chosen as 
ihe time for the next stated meeting of the 

ynod. 
Committees on Presbyterial Records pre- 
sented reports, which were approved. 

The following resolution was adopted, con- 
cerning statistical reports of Presbyteries. 

Resolved, That the Stated Clerk of each 
Presbytery be required to report to the Synod 
at their stated meetings, the number of 
churches, ministers, licentiates and candidates 
within their bounds, also any other important 
changes that have taken place during the year. 

Saturday morning was spent in a free con- 
versation on the state of religion within the 
bounds of the Synod. 

In view of the non-attendance of ruling 
elders upon the sessions of Synod, a minute 
was prepared relating to this subject, and the 
following rule was 

At the close of each session of the Synod, 
the names of all ministers who have not at- 
tended, and of all churches which have not 
been represented at such sessions, shall be 


' entered on the minutes, with a view that the 


delinquents be required to account for their 
non-attendance. 

The greater part of Saturday and Monday 
was taken up with a judicial case. | 

The following resolution, in regard to the 
expenses of ministers and ruling elders in 
their attendance on Church judicatories, was 
dopted: — 
“According to Art. iii. of Chap. xxu. of 
the Form of Government, it is 

“* Resolved, That the Synod recommend to 
the churches under its care to make provision 
for the expenses of their delegates to the stated 
meetings of this Synod.” 

The Committee on the enlargement of the 
bounds of the Synod, reported in favour of an 
application for the transfer of some churches 
in neighbouring Presbyteries in Ohio. The 
subject of the application was referred to a 
Committee. 

The paper on the State of the Country, 
adopted by the last General Assembly, was 
adopted as a whole, as expressing the feelings 
and convictions of this Synod. “It was direct- 
ed that certain specified portions of this paper 
be printed in the minutes of the Synod. 

he Synod adjourned on Monday, after an 
evening session. 


SYNOD OF NORTHERN INDIANA. 


This body held its sessions in Delphi, Indi- 
ana, on Thursday, October 16th, and was 
opened with a sermon by the last Moderator 

‘present, the Rev. J. M. Lowrie, D.D., from 

an.ix. 25. The Rev. H. L. Vannuys was 
elected: Moderator, and the Rev. J. W. Hanna 
and the Rev. Thomas Whallon, Clerks. The at- 
tendance of ministers was large, but there was 
not the usual number of ruling elders present. 

The Rev. Dr. Schenck addressed the Synod 
on behalf of the Boards of our Church, and 
the following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, 1. That we have heard with deep 
interest the statement of the Rev. Dr. Schenck, 
with regard to the different Boards of our 
Church, and the various departments of Chris- 
tian benevolence committed to their charge, 
and have reason to thank God for the many 

"encouragements to renewed and diligent effort. 

Resolved, 2. We are greatly pained to earn 
that the contributions from the churches have 
fallen off to such an extent as to cripple the 
energies of our Boards, and to render it abso- 
lutely indispensable that the churches should 
enlarge their contributions, to save our noble 
schemes of Christian benevolence and the 
cause of Christ from the most serious and 

inful disasters. 

Resolved, 3. That we most earnestly exhort 
all our ministers and ruling elders to use their 
whole influence in bringing up every church 
and every Christian within our bounds, to con- 
tribute liberally to all the Boards of the 
Church, and to pray without ceasing, that in 
these troublous times the faith of God’s peo- 
ple may not fail, and “the walls of Jerusalem 
may be built up.” 


Resolved, 4. We have been especially grati-. 


fied with the statement of the work of the 
‘Board of Publication among the soldiers and 
sailors in the service of the government, and 
the marked blessing of God upon these efforts ; 
and we would exhort all our churches to be 
diligent in furnishing this Béoard with the 
means for more enlarged and liberal effort 
among this interesting class of men, who are 
periling their lives in behalf of our beloved 
and bleeding country. 

Several interesting addresses were made in 
connection with these resolutions, and a deep 
and tender interest pervaded the whole body. 
On the Sabbath, according to a standing rule, 
Our missionary anniversary was held, and the 
sum of fifty-two dollars and thirty cents con- 
tributed to the Board of Domestic Missions. 

The following was the action of Synod on 
the state of the country, unanimously adopted: 

The Synod of Northern Indiana, taking into 
consideration the present state of our beloved 
land, adopt the following paper: 

We recognize the calamities of the distress- 
ing civil war in which we are now involved, 
as the evidence that the Lord’s chastisement 
is upon us for our sins in his sight. Many 
portions of our land are desolated, many 
households have been filled with mourning— 
our very national existence has been put in 
peril, and the Lord’s judgments that are thus 
abroad in the land call loudly upon our people 
to learn righteousness. 

It becomes us to say we have sinned, we 
have committed iniquity, we have done wick- 
edly. The sins of our land have been greater, 
because our opportunities for knowing our 
duty have been great. Among the sins that 
have abounded, are many against the first and 
second tables of the law of Jehovah. Thou- 
sands in all parts of our land are regardless 
of divine institutions, and live in utter irreli- 
gion—the name of God is profaned in the most 
fearful manner—the Sabbath, often by public 
authority, is trampled under foot. There has 
been a growing disregard of the respect due 
to civil authorities, breaking forth in our 
'Southern States in this most wicked rebellion, 
and in the North in disloyal refusals to sustain 
the constituted authorities; Crimes of vio- 
lence, impurity, and fraud have abounded; 
the eager haste to be rich has entangled many 
in snares, and intemperance has corrupted and 
Sa its thousands from the very flower of the 

and. 

Eminent among the sins we should confess, 
is that of slavery. This has long been con- 
fessed by the Presbyterian Church as an ini- 
quity thoroughly at war with the spirit of the 
gospel, and of our Saviour’s golden rule, and 
only to be borne with because the way did not 
seem opened providentially for its entire re- 
moval. We rejoice now to believe that this 
iniquitous system has received its death-blow 
at the hands of its own friends; that the senti- 
ment of the nation is more than ever against 
it; and that the action of the government, 
justified fully by the treason of its supporters, 
will issue in its present limitation and final 
destruction. 

But while bewailing our national sins, it 
becomes us to notice that there has been, upon 
the part of the people of God, during the past 
year especially, a greater want of humble 
prayerfulness, than we think belonged to the 
previous year. We, too, can confess with 
Daniel, ‘Yet made we not our prayer to the 
Lord our God.”” That we may be led to re- 
pentance, that God would remove from us the 
evils we thus mourn, that his judgments may 
teach us righteousness, and that he may spare 
our land and people, this Synod would unite 
with other ecclesiastical bodies of the land in 
requesting the President of the United States 
to appoint, at an early period, a day of na- 
tional humiliation and prayer. 

Suitable obituary notices of the Rev. J. C. 
Brown, D.D., and the Rev. James Little, two 
of the members of Synod who died during the 
last year, and also of Smallwood Noel, Eaq., 
one of the most venerable of our ruling elders, 
who was a member of the last Synod, were 
read-and ordered to be recorded. The death 
of Dr. Brown, one of the oldest and most 
faithful and successful ministers of this Sy- 
nod, is very deeply felt, and its announcement, 
with the remarks accompanying it, was the 
occasion of deep and solemn emotion. | 

The Narrative of the State of Religion dis- 
closes the fact that while the membership in 
many of our churches has been desmenaad by 
enlistments in the army, yet our congregations 
in most cases have been encouraging; and al- 
though the complaint is general of great spi- 
ritual depression, yet several of our churches 
have enjoyed special seasons of refreshin; 
from on high. Sabbath-schools are flourish 
ing, and prayer-meetings generally well at 
tended. The plan of systematic contribution: 


NEW YORK. 


to the Boards is becoming more general, and 
working well, and a very encouraging increase 
in the amount of contributions is reported 
from some of the Presbyteries. But while we 
have these things to encourage us, we have 
to lament the fact that a spirit of worldliness 
still pervades the hearts of many of the people 
of God, and intemperance, Sabbath-breaking, 
and profanity are greatly on the increase 
around us. 

Synod adjourned, to meet in Goshen, Indi- 
ana, on the third Thursday of October, 1863. 

EK. W. Wricat, Stated Clerk. 


- Methodist Missionaries in the Late 
Storm at Canton. 


The Rev. G. Osborn writes to the Lon- 
don Watchman as follows, in regard to the 
late storm at Canton, China. 


‘‘By the kind care of Divine Providence, 
our brethren and their families have es- 
caped without personal injury. Mr. Piere 
and his family were at Macao, where, thoug 
much damage was done to the shipping, it 
does not appear that they were personally 
endangered. The houses of Messrs. Hutton 
and Preston, being exposed to no other de- 
structive agency than the furious wind, 
have received but little damage, compara- 
tively speaking. But the premises at 
Tsang-sha, occupied by Messrs. Piercy and 
Smith, have suffered severely, a large junk 
or native vessel having been driven from 
its moorings against the walls, had thrown 
down a considerable part of them. The 
family and other persons, to the number of 
about sixty-five, took refuge in the chapel, 
which was but slightly injured. The city 
presents a fearful scene of desolation, and 
the loss of life among the Chinese in a circle 
of thirty miles round Canton, where the 
storm spent its force, is estimated at from 
twenty-five to thirty thousand people. The 
storm, meeting with a spring tide, and 
driving it back, is said to have caused a 
rise of about eighteen feet of water, which 
overflowed in all directions, and the loss of 
life and property on the river has been 
frightful. ne American missionary (8 
Mr. Galliard) has been crushed to death, 


and his wife and child narrowly escaped. | 


Mr. and Mrs. Parkes, and Miss Gunson, 
arrived in safety on the 8th of August.” 


GLASGOW PREACHERS. 


DR. CAIRD. 

In Glasgow, and through Scotland general- 
ly, the bells first ring at nine o'clock to warn 
you to ‘‘get up’—then at ten, to warn you 
to ‘“‘be ready” —then at a quarter to eleven, 
to bid youscome to morning worship. At 
one o'clock the “out-of-church” bells ring, 
warning all long sermonizers it is time to 
wind off. They ring again at half-past one, 
and finally at two, to invite you to afternoon 
worship. The afternoon service closes be- 
fore four o’clock, and then public worship 
for the day is over. In some churches 
there is an evening service, commencing 
generally at half-past six o’clock. 

Well, it was at two o'clock I went to 
hear Dr. Caird. His church is close by 
the Free College and Dr. Buchanan’s 
church, the highest and most fashionable 
spot in the West End. It is a new church, 
in the antique Gothic style. It is large 
and commodious, and Well filled. The 
congregation is wealthy, well ordered, and 
flourishing; but not being a Parish church, 
neither minister nor elder has any voice in 


the Presbytery, or any court of the church! 


Dr. Caird is a young man—tall, slim, 
very solemn, and dark of countenance; his 
hair, which is black and glossy as the 
raven’s wing, falls on his coat collar, hides 
his ears, and gives him something of a 
wierd prophet look. His eyes are far apart, 
large and dark. He is exceediugly grave 
and sombre in appearance, and you feel 
that there is, or ought to be, much “moral 
earnestness’ in his composition. His face 
is bare of beard or whisker, and this makes 
his long black hair all the more noticeable. 
He is neatly dressed in the orthodox * Ge- 
neva” style. 

His congregation stand during singing, 
and kneel or sit at prayer. The singing is 
led by achoir, and some of the voices in this 
choir are the finest I have ever heard in 
Scotland. I was not very sorry to be rid 
of the precentor, decent body, who is in- 
evitably in front of the Scottish pulpit, 
perched in his desk and making faces, so 
as to keep his musical powers on the alert. 
I confess that it goes far to disturb one’s 
meditations, however grave, to see these 
precentors, and watch their attitudes and 
ways. Ina Scottish church the first per- 
sonage that demands your attention is the 
most important of all—white-chokered, in 
swallow-tails, and the impersonation of 
condescending greatness—this is the ‘‘ bea- 
dle,’”’ or the ‘‘church officer.”” Next in 
greatness, below the ‘‘beadle,” with white 
choker too, and with a gown to cover his 
swallow-tails, is the precentor, who feels 
sure that every body in the church is look- 
ing at him, and him alone, and therefore 
he makes the prettiest possible mouths 
while singing. Third, and humblest of the 
three, comes the minister, wearing not only 
a white neck-tie and a gown, but also bands. 

But the precentor was missing in Caird’s 
church, sal 
the first-class choir. /A prose psalm was 
chanted, as is done in Dr. Guthrie’s and 
Dr. Candlish’s churches. 

Dr. Caird’s pulpit is a little too high, and 
the part over his head reminds me of the 
helmets of the knights of the thirteenth 
century. The preacher is younger, thin- 
ner, graver than you would expect. You 
listen to him, predisposed to hear a supe- 
rior sermon, eloquently delivered. His 
text is in the 26th chapter of Acts—Festus 
saying to Paul that he was beside himself, 
and Paul’s reply. Heshowed what grounds. 
there would be for a selfish and worldly 
man like Festus, concluding that a man 
who acted as Paul did, was. actually mad. 
He tried to point out the resemblance be- 
tween a man of great “moral earnestness” 
and a madman, and how the mere pleasure- 
seeking, worldly man, might mistake the 
one for the other. There was much inge- 
nuity displayed in this part of the discourse ; 
but the closing portion, which dealt with 
Paul’s reply and the great realities of an- 
other world, was by far the best. He 
closed finely by saying, ‘‘Who would not 
prefer the madness of Paul to the wisdom 
of Festus!” 

He reads his discourses, and reads well. 
His voice is deep, and somewhat harsh; 
but his tones are natural and appropriate. 
He moves his body a little too much per- 
haps, swaying his head from side to side 
like an ear of wheat in a brisk breeze. He 
bends over his manuscript, catches a sen- 
tence, then swings his head away, and 
brings it back again from the other side 
towards the book, to catch the next sen- 
tence. Within five minutes of the close he 
shut the book, and delivered from mem- 
ory; his action, his attitudes, bis tones of 
voice, were all very impressive and appro- 
priate, and the peroration made us almost 
forget the rest. He lisps a little. You 
find him saying “righteousneth,”’ “peath,”’ 
66 yuthtith ;” but it is only when he is off his 
guard, and these slips of the tongue become 
interesting from their rareness. 


You cannot help feeling that Dr. Caird 


his place was well supplied by | 


- 


lacks the naturalness, the common-place 
| directuess, of Norman McLeod. He does 
not appeal to the heart and conscience like 
the latter; and he utterly avoids dootrive. 
In this he is like the Principal Tulloch, 
and some other distinguished men. You 
will feel also that there is too much elabo- 
ration in Caird’s style. It is artificial— 
indeed, his very earnestness has the aspect 
of artificiality. A lady, a friend of bis’ 
own, gave. me the best idea of his forte: 
when she said, “ /le uses beautiful lan- 
guage.” | 

His prayers were very well ordered, com-: 
prehensive, and eloquent, abounding in 
quotations from the Church of Kugland 
service. The whole tone and style of the | 
service, singing, praying, and preaching, ‘is 
well suited to a Scottish congregation of 
the more fashionable sort that is striving to 
become Anglicized. 

I must say that I have heard better ser- 
mons, as well delivered, by men who: never 
floated on the wings of fame; and it seems 
doubtful so me if Dr. Caird would have this 
fine fashionable church in the West End of 
Glosgow only for that sermon on the “Re- 
ligion of Common Life,” being commended | 
by the Prince Consort. That same sermon 
was delivered a year before in the presenco 
of a very large assemblage of most com 
tent judges, without evoking any special 
marks of approbation—even before the As- 
sembly of the Established Church of Socot- 
land. But the mere fact of his being 
chosen to preach before the Assembly, 
proved that he was there considered above, 
the average of young men of the Church. 
I think it highly proetis that he has 
reached the climax of popularity and fame. 

Yet, by all means, Dr. Caird is a superior 
preacher, well deserving to be heard, elo- 
quent, powerful, pleasing. Though ‘not of 
the first three, he is undoubtedly one of the 
thirty. While I would prefer Dr. MoLeod 
for my pastor, I would go to Dr. Caird to 
hear the finest, the best finished, the most 
artistic sermon.— Presb. Witness, Halifaz.., 


ATROCITIES of the KING of DAHOMEY 


A horrible story of Dahomian atrocity is 
reported by Oommander Perry, of 
Majesty's ship Griffin. That. officer sends 
to the Governor of Lagos the narrative of a 
Mr. Euschart, a trustworthy Dutch. mer- 
chant, who had been to Abomey, by the 
very pressing “invitation” of the King, and 
who witnessed horrors quite equalling, if not 
exceeding, the worst tales told of that re- 
nowned slaughter-house. Mr. Euschart 
was received by the King seated on a raised 
dais, and surrounded by Amazons. Thence 
he was taken to the market-place, where 
large numbers of huwan heads, fresh and 
gory, were renged in rows, and where, 


| crucified upon a tree, was the dead body of 


Mr. William Doherty, (a Sierre Leone 
man,) late a missionary at Ishagga. Seve- 
ral days later, Mr. Euschart was again 
brought before the King in the market- 
place, this time to see the actual execution 
of a fresh batch of victims. But it was not 
till the visitor had been in Abomey nearl 
a month that the “‘Grand Custom,” at whic 
the King was so anxious to have a European 
witness present, took place. Sixteen men 
and sixteen women, all prisoners taken at 
the recent capture of Ishagga, having first 
been made to drink the King’s health, were — 
butchered in the most frightful manner, 
and their blood mixed with that of animals 
sacrificed with them. Then a review of the 
troops took place, and the King promised 
them the sack of Abbeokuta in November 
next. It appears that this black monster 
has an army of some 50,000 troops—includ- 
ing 10,000 Amazons—well armed, and with 
a fair proportion of artillery. There seems 
every reason to suppose that the King will 
keep his promise, and that fresh conquests, 
to followed by fresh massacres, will 
shortly take place. 


A BLASTING WIND IN PALESTINE. 
At the close of the day, March the thirty- 


first, we pitched our tents near the site of 
Ashdod the Azotus of Acts viii. 40. A 
little village not far off, called Esdud, per- 
petuates the ancient name. Ashdod was one 
of the chief cities of the Philistines, but is 
now utterly forsaken. The prophet’s sen- 
tence has been executed upon it to the letter: 
‘‘T will cut off the inhabitant from Ashdod,” 
(Amos i. 8.) The only marks of antiquity 
which I could discover, were a high mound, 
where the old city stood, covered now with 
fragments of pottery; two or three cellars or 
cisterns, that seemed to have been recently 
laid open; two marble columns, one prostrate 
in the court of a neighbouring khan, and the 
other wrought into a drinking-trough; sev- 
eral broken ‘pieces of columns or tablets, 
mostly built into a Sakieh, or watering ma- 
chine; and a few traces of masonry near the 
Jaffa road, which may have belonged to the 
city walls. These last are so concealed 
as to be found only with special pains. 
Just before dark, the temperature, which 
during the day had not been oppressive, sud- 
denly changed. The air, in a few moments, 
became hot, like that from astrongly heated 
furnace. This extreme variation lasted but 
a short time, though the night which follow- 
ed was exceedingly warm. MHad it contin- 
ued much longer, as the natives assured us, 
it would have dune serious injury to the 
grain, which was then near its maturity. A 
hot wind, occurring just before the barvest 
is ripe, is often mentioned in the Bible as 
one of the greatest calamities which the 
husbandman had occasion to fear. When 
Pharaoh in his dream saw “the seven éars. 
of corn blasted by the east wind,” he beheld 
in that symbol the significant intimation of 
an approaching famine. The blasting of 
the grain, that is, as the original word 
shows, by scorching wind, is threatened as 
a judgment in various passages.—Jlackett. 


THE INDWELLING SPIRIT. 


How know we that we have this Spirit? 
How do you know that you have a soul and 
a heart? You see not that soul nor that 
heart: that soul is invisible, and that heart - 
is hidden—so closely hidden, that if it were 
to be seen you would die. It is true, there 
is a man who is still alive at the present 
time, whose heart was seen through the 
opening of a cicatrice, and I have seen and 
felt it; but that is an instance rare and 
singular; and if he were to leave it exposed 
to the air without covering for a short time, 
he would be ready to faint. So it is with 
the Spirit of God: he is concealed in the 
heart, as the heart is concealed in the body. 
No man knoweth him, but he who receives 
him. But he who receives him cannot but 
know it; for he has his eyes, his hearing, 
his taste, and all his senses, the functions of 
which are certain marks of his life. He has 
his motions and actions; and as our heart 
beats continually in our bosom, and when it 
ceases to beat we cease to Jive, so the Spirit 
of God acts incessantly and through all 
whose he is; and if he act not at all, but 
be wholly inoperative, you are dead, and 
dead while you live. Our Lord had good 
reason to compare this Spirit to the wind, 
for when the wind eeases from agitation, 
and sinks to repose, it is no. more; when 
there is a calm, there is only air, but no 


more wind.—Old Writer. 
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Published at 606 Chestnut street, PuILADELPEIA} 
_ tend at 680 Broadway, New Yorx. 


SATURDAY, November 15, 1862. 


PRAYER-MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Taurspay ArrerNoon Meerina. 


rangement for November. 


Third Thursday—Fourth Church, cdtner of 
Twelfth and Lombard streets. Subject—‘‘ Why 
is preaching no more effective ?”’ 

rth sday—Central Church, corner 
of Eighth and Cherry streets. Subject -* Liv- 


ing anto Christ.” 


‘Time of meeting— Four o'clock, P. M. 


Boarp or PuBLICATION.—We are re- 
quested to call particular attention to the 
following notice: 

“The nt ‘terms of sale’ of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication will be dis- 
continued at the close of the year 1862. 

‘After January lst, 1863, no discounts 
from the catalogue prices will be allowed 
except to booksellers, to whom the Board 
is. prepared to offer liberal inducements, and 
to ministers, including their families, and 
theological students, to whom twenty per 
cent. will be given on purchases for their 
own use only. 

‘‘ For further information, please address 

W. SARGENT, 


MINISTERS IN THE SouTH —We learn 
from the South, that the Rev. Dr. Palmer 
is now residing ih Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, where he is engaged temporarily in 
filling the Professorship in the Theological 
Seminary, made vacant by the death of 
the Rev. Dr. Thornwell. The Rev. Dr. 
Leyburn is residing at Athens, Georgia, 
and is there discharging his duties as Se- 
oretary of the Committee of Domestic Mis- 
sions. The Rev. James MoNeill, formerly 
Secretary of the American Bible Society, 
has left his post as editor of the North Ca- 


 rolina Presbyterian for a time, and entered 


the army. The Rev. Dr. Dabney, Profes- 
sor in the Union Theological Seminary, is 


also in the Southern army, and is acting as 


an aid to General ‘ Stonewall” Jackson. 
We have seen an order, issued by General 
Jackson, signed, «‘R. L. Dabney, Assistant 
Adjutant General.” 


Feat OF THE TELEGRAPH.—The tele- 
graph has almost annihilated space between 
the Atlantic and Pacific. A' message from 
New York to San Francisco was sent on 
the 6th inst., between four and five o'clock 
in the afternoon, and an answer received 
in about two hours. The distance is three 
thousand five hundred miles, the message 
going directly through without repetition. 
Besides the secular news, the following 
item was included :—< The Rev. Dr. Wads- 
worth, late of Philadelphia, was regularly 
installed as pastor of the Calvary church 
last evening.”’ Thus we hear of an eccle- 
siastical act performed at a distance of 
thirty-five hundred miles after the lapse of 
a few hours! 


= 


PRESIDENCY OF JEFFERSON COLLEGE.— 
The Presbyterian Banner announces that 
the Rev. D. H. Riddle, D.D., has been 


unanimously elected President of Jefferson 
Riddle was 


College, Pennsylvania. Dr. 
formerly pastor of the Third Presbyterian 
Church of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and is 
now pastor of a Dutch Reformed Church in 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


In MemortAM.—We have received a 


funeral discourse, delivered on the occasion 
- of the lamented decease of the Rev. Robert 


Steele, DD., of Abington, Pennsylvania, 
by his life-long friend, the Rev. John 
Gray, of Easton, Pennsylvania. The tri- 
bute is a beautiful and affectionate one. 
No one knew better, and. could appreciate 
more fully the virtues of the deceased, or 
could in more fitting terms commend them 
to the public notice. 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND THE 

Synop oF SoutH Carotina.—In the re- 
ports of the proceedings of the Confederate 
Assembly, at Montgomery, we find the fol- 
lowing item: 

The Committee on the Records of 
the Synod of South Carolina made a 
report, on which some discussion was 
had. It appeared that the Stated Clerk 
of that Synod had sent the Record Book 
to the Assembly which met in Philadel. 
phia in May 1861, and that Assembly had 
censured the paper adopted by that Synod 
in reference to the state of the country 
at that time. This book had never been: 
returned to the Clerk from the Assembly. 


He had, however, re-written all the minutes 


it contained from the original manuscripts 
in a new book, which was the one now 
under revision by this Assembly. When 
the matter was understood, it was agreed to 
ignore altogether the revision of the min- 
utes in question in Philadelphia, and the 
records were approved, with the exception, 
that the action taken by the members of 
the Synod in Abbeville in 1861, in a meet- 
ing which they held as individuals, and 
not as an ecclesiastical body, was impro- 


_ perly recorded as a part of the proceedings 


of the body.” 


DANVILLE SEMINARY. 


HE last number of the Presbyter gives 

the following gratifying information 

concerning the Seminary and College at 
Danville, Kentucky: 

‘‘From gentlemen recently from Dan- 
ville, we have learned some interesting 
facts concerning the state of things there. 
A number of students are present, intend- 
ing to enter the Theological Seminary as 
soon as it is opened. The Seminary build- 
ings are now occupied by the sick and 
wounded of the rebel and Federal armies, 
but they will soon be removed. Drs. Hum- 

hrey and Yerkes are on the ground. Dr. 


reckinridge is at his home near Lexing- 


ton, and will soon be in Danville; and Dr. 
Stanton, Professor elect, who was in the 
city a day or two since, is making arrange- 
ments to go over immediately. The faculty 
will thus be full, and all who resort there 
will be amply provided with instruction in 
the several departments. In consequence 
of the rebel invasion, we presume the num- 
ber of students will be smaller than it 
would otherwise have been; but when it is 
known that the Seminary is in operation, 
others may enter. We wish the Institution 


all success. 


‘¢Centre College, located at Danville, was 
opened about the 10th of September, with 
some fifteen or wt students, but has 
since been suspended. 

President, and a portion of the faculty are 
there, but Professors Matthews and Cooper 
are acting as chaplains in our army. The 
Female Seminary, under the charge of 
Messrs. Sloan and Bickford, opened about 
the lst of September, and has now ninety 
pupils in attendance. It being thus occu- 
ied when the rebel army entered Danville, 
it was not molested; but the Baptist Female 
Seminary, the churches, and the buildings 
of the Theological Seminary and Centre 
College, have all been used as hospitals. 
Quiet now reigns through the central re- 
gions of Kentucky, and the old order of 
things is being rcstored.” 


Dr. Green, the 


THE SOUTHERN ASSEMBLY. 


HROUGH the kindness of a friend, we 
have received a copy of the « Minutes 

of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the Confederate States of Ame- 
rica, A. D. 1862,” printed at Augusta, 
Georgia, which Assembly, it is stated in 
the first day’s minute, “in view of the 
presence of the conflicting armies in the 
near vicinity of the city of Memphis, and 
the consequent danger and difficulty of 
assembling at that place, met, according to 
Proclamation made by the Stated and Per- 
manent Clerks, in the Presbyterian church 
in the city of Montgomery, on Thursday, 
the Ist day of May, 1862, at 11 o’clock, 
A. M.’”’ Dr. Palmer, the Moderator of the 
previous Assembly, being absent, the open- 
ing sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
J. L. Kirkpatrick, of the Presbytery of 
Concord, who is now President of Davidson 
College, North Carolina. Dr. Kirkpatrick 
was afterwards elected Moderator of the 
Assembly, and Dr. T. L. McBryde, of 


South Carolina, Temporary Clerk. Thirty- |. 


one ministers and sixteen ruling elders 
were present—one minister only being 
present from the Synod of Texas, one min- 
ister and one ruling elder from the Synod 
of Memphis, and no delegate, either min- 
ister or elder, appearing from the Synod of 
Arkansas. The Rev. Dr. Leyburn, former- 
ly of Philadelphia, was present as the del- 
egate from the Presbytery of New Orleans, 
and was Chairman of the Committee on 
Bills and Overtures. The business of the 
Assembly was transacted by the use of the 
same forms in which it is usually transacted 
in all Presbyterian bodies in the land, and 
was not of very great interest to persons 
outside of the Confederacy. Reports were 
received from tbe various Boards, or rather 
Committees, which, with them, correspond 
to the Boards of our Assembly. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Missions, through their 
Secretary, Dr. J. Leighton Wilson, reported 
that their receipts from the Ist of Decem- 


ber, 1861, the date of their appointment 


by the Assembly, to the close of April, 
1862, including a balance on hand at the 
first named period of $4507.25, had been 
$14,946.33. The appropriations for the 
first half of the year had been $8725, in- 
cluding $1000 for the salaries of mission- 
aries in foreign parts, in case intelligence 
was received from them to justify such 
appropriations. No information had been 
received from these missionaries, but the 
report states that ‘letters and funds had 
been forwarded to them through the Bank 
of Liverpool, by way of Tampico and the 
West Indies.’ The missionaries, appointed 
upon application to the Committee, are Rev. 
C. Kingsbury, D.D., Cyrus Byington, E. 
Hotchkin, C. C. Copeland, O. P. Stark, 
Alexander Reid, Pliny Fisk, preachers, 
and Thomas Benton, native licentiate, 
members of the Choctaw Mission; Rev. H. 
Balentine, and Rey. Allen Wright, native 
Choctaw preachers, members of the Chick- 
asaw Mission; Rev. John Lilly, of the 
Seminole Mission; Rev. R. M. Lough- 
ridge, of the Creek Mission, and Rev. S. 
Foreman, native Cherokee, of the Cherokee 
Mission. Mr. Copeland has been trans- 
ferred to the station at Wheelock, and Mr. 
Loughridge is at present labouring among 
the Cherokees. None of the boarding 
schools in the Indian country had been 
re-established. 

The Committee of Domestic Missions 
made a report through its Secretary, Dr. 
Leyburn. The total number of mission- 
aries was forty. The receipts for the 
three months, since the Committee was 
constituted, were $8984 65. The disburse- 
ments had been $4745 52. Nothing had 
been received from the Synod of North 
Carolina, and no missionaries had been 
sustained in the States of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, or Georgia, pro- 
bably owing to the fact that the Presby- 
teries of those States had gradually become 
independent of the General Assembly’s 
Board, and continued their independence 
under the new regime. 

The Committee of Publication reported 
that they had not, for some time past, 
securéd the attendance of a quorum, three 
of the members residing in Richmond, hav- 
ing been called into the army. Arrange- 
ments had been made with the Publishing- 
House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in Nashville, to publish a Sabbath-school 
paper for their use; but this plan was frus- 
trated, say the Committee, “by the politi- 
cal misfortune befalling that city.” They 
proposed to issue in May achildren’s paper, 
from Richmond, Virginia, to be called the 
Children’s Friend, lamenting, however, 
that only 2274 copies have been subscribed 
for. The entire receipts of the Committee 
had been $5132. 

No report from the Committee of Kdu- 
cation, whose centre is at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, was presented, for obvious reasons. 

The Narrative of the State of Religion, 


written, we presume, by the Rev. J. L. 


Girardeau, the Chairman of the Committee, 
contains the information that the attend- 
ance upon the means of grace had been 
diminished by the war, and that some of 
the Presbyteries reported that not a few 
congregations had been entirely disbanded. 
It rejoices in the fact that Union Prayer- 
meetings had been “held throughout the 
length and breadth of the Confederacy ;”’ 
that the Government Street Church, Mo- 
bile, had enjoyed a revival through the 
whole of the preceding winter, in which 
many souls had been gathered into the 
fold of Christ; and that several churches 
in the Presbytery of Fayetteville had re- 
ceived the same blessing. ‘The Narrative 
closes by exhorting the churches to ‘ con- 
tinue in the steadfast discharge of their 
Christian and patriotic duties, in the hope 


that, as this country enwraps in its bosom 


the Church of Christ—not yet abandoned, 
in judgment, to apostasy from its Head— 
the prayers of that Church will be answered 
in mercy, and that God will, in his own 
way, snd in his own time, so reveal his 
delivering arm, as for ever to engrave the 
lessons of his goodness and grace upon the 
hearts of a people redeemed from bondage, 
and rescued from ruin.” 

After a session of only four days, the 
Assembly was dissolved, and another or- 
dered to meet in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Columbia, South Carolina, on the 
first Thursday of May, 1863. 


THE INTIMATE ASSOCIATES. 

GENTLEMAN, whose wife was pleading 

for some worldly conformity, very 
abraptly replied, “Are you not aware, my 
dear, that the devil is a very intimate asso- 
ciate with the world?” A truth, roughly 
expressed, is not, on that account, to be 
rejected. There is high authority for as- 
sociating the two, while it is not well con- 
sidered by many that, in admitting the 
world into the heart, the devil has a just 
claim to be admitted too. He is the prince 
of this world; it is his special domain, and 
he has a right to dictate that where its 
friendship is sought, he must be permitted 
to prescribe the terms. He insists, where 
it goes, I must go; where its companionship 
is solicited, I must not be thrust out. The 
world and its works, and the devil and his 


: works, are so much the same as not to be 


"pastor. 


distinguished as materially different. Some 
would be shocked if told that they were 
secking the friendly companionship of the 
devil, and yet it would be nevertheless true, 


just in proportion as their affections were 


fixed on the world with all its lying vani- | 


ties and irreligious spirit. So, too, they 
will find it, as multitudes before them have 
found it, when God shall bring them to a 
settlement. Then the friendship of the 
world will be found to be enmity with God, 
and that he that loveth the world cannot 
have the love of God abiding in him. The 
lovers of worldly conformity are very apt to 
say, ‘“‘where’s the harm?” Why, it is just 
here, that thereby they render service to 
the devil, and must expect to receive the 
reward he promises—‘ the wages of sin is 
death.” If, then, with open eyes, men and 
women will devote themselves to the world, 
they must abide the consequences—they 
take hold on death, and when their dream 
of pleasure is over, they must take up their 
dwelling where Satan holds his empire. 


COLLECTORS. 


‘HE passion for collecting is both varied 
| and widely diffused. The objects 
which interest one mind may have no at- 
traction for another, whose penchant lies in 
another direction, and yet each pursues its 
purpose with a tenacity slmost invincible. 
Within due limits, the passion may be proper 
and useful, and yet it tends to what amounts 
to a mania, often ridiculous and expensive. 
In young persons it serves to concentrate 
attention and incites to perseverance, and 
we should be disposed to encourage it as a 
guard against idleness and listlessness, if 
not against practices positively vicious. 
The boy who collects plants for an herba- 
rium, or minerals and coins for a cabinet, 
is usefully employed, if not so unduly ab- 
sorbed as to neglect other duties; and even 
in manhood the pursuit is an agreeable 
recreation. The love of science and the 
fine arts may be thus promoted. Besides 
the collections which men of science make 
for the illustration of the particular branch- 
es of their study, there are many singulari- 
ties, or erratic phenomena, observable in 
the indulgence of this passion. Books, 
for instance, are valuable, as the deposi- 
tories of knowledge, and no one, who ap- 
preciates literature, can be blamed for seek- 
ing to multiply such stores; but when books 
are valued only in proportion to their rarity, 
or some adventitious peculiarity of typo- 
graphy, the case is altered, and a species 
of mania is observable. One who would 
hesitate to give one hundred dollars for a 
Bible in beautiful typography, because of 
its modern date, may eagerly offer his thou- 
sands for one in black letter, because it is 
old. It is on record that an English 
nobleman gave upwards of eleven thousand 
dollars for a volume, because of its “ ex- 
cessive rarity.” Surely this was a species 
of madness, and, although a case perhaps 
unparalleled, even to this day fabulous 
prices are given for books which have no 
other claims to notice than their extreme 
rarity. 

Thgre have been instances of collectors of 
old ballads, which had in their eyes a far 
higher value than the choicest books; and 
the trifle that once sold for a half-penny, 
now, that it is yellow with age, is purchas- 
able only with pounds. Autographs pos- 
sess a high interest with many, and re- 
searches for those of distinguished person- 
ages, particularly if they are unique or 
scarce, are competed for.at a high figure. 
If we only possessed the well-authenticated 
autographs of Adam, Moses, or the Apos- 
tle Paul, we should wish no better fortune, 
for we should have enormous bids for them 
om all hands. There is another class of 


collectors, who treasure up the caricatures 


of different ages; and indeed, in such a 
gathering, there is something more than 
amusing, for they reveal, in a grotesque 
style, the temper of various times, particu- 
larly in the literary and political worlds. 
Such a paper as the London Punch, while 
age will throw a mist over many of its allu- 
sions, will nevertheless transmit to poste- 
rity much that posterity will be glad to 
know. One English nobleman expended 
an immense fortune in the purchase of 
diamonds, merely to look at, and, when 
possessed, he was so filled with apprehension 


lest any of them should be abstracted, that 


he built a thief and fire-proof room for their 
accommodation, and dared not to recreate 
himself abroad from his treasures, lest he 
should be despoiled. Then there are those 
who fancy old china, and for antique pat- 
terns and artistic execution, marvellous 
prices have been paid for a cup, a plate, or 
a vase. So, too, antique armour has its 
admirers, and relics of antiquity of all 
kinds are eagerly sought and purchased. 
An auctioneer has never more eager and 
determined bidders, than when he has 
rarities to dispose of. He likes to have 
around him those that are touched with the 
mania. 

We know those who devote most of their 
time to the collection of engravings, and 
whose ambition is to have all the works of 
distinguished engravers, from the earliest 
days when engraving was first essayed. Of 
very recent date, we have many who are 
gatheripg into volumes all the new styles 
of pictured envelopes, of which at present 
there are some thousands of varieties; 
others, cartes de visite of celebrated men, 
and still others are collecting the postage 
stamps of various nations, of which, as we 
have heard, there are nearly two thousand 
varieties. hus are the collectors busy, and 
we have not a word to say against them, 
while they remain within reasonable bounds. 
As we have already intimated, science and 
art are benefitted by the indulgence of such 
tastes. A cabinet of shells and minerals, 
an herbarium, a book of Algz, a collection 
of prepared birds, beasts, and fishes, may 
exalt our views of the Divine skill and wis- 
dom; a series of coins may serve to enlight- 
en us in art, history, and archeology; an- 
tique books and relics have their uses too; 
and even envelopes, stamps, caricatures, and 
newspaper cuttings, are not to be cast aside 
among the useless trifles. This one caution, 
however, is necessary—let no pursuit of 
this kind become an absorbing mania, in 
the indulgence of which money and time 
are lavishly squandered. We should learn 
to distinguish between the use of a thing 
and its abuse. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Church in East Boston, Massachusetts. 


Messrs. Editors—It gives me much plea- 
sure to state, that at our communion ser- 
vice on Sabbath, the 2d inst., there were 
admitted to our church sixteen members— 
fourteen by letter, and two by profession. 
Others are ready to unite, by letter, at the 
next opportunity; and still others are anxi- 
ously considering whether it is not their 
duty to confess Christ before the world, 
and take up their cross and follow him. 

It also gives me great pleasure to inform 
your readers that the Rev. T. N. Haskell, 
to whom the church had given a call, and 
who has been supplying our pulpit for 
three months past, has decided to accept 
the call, and is soon to be installed as our 
E. M. M. 


‘mother’s prayers. 
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LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THR PRESBYTERIAW] 


Daily Prayer-meeting—Incidents—Prayers of 
Mothers— The Missionary Nurse— Give thi 
to my Mother” —The Storm and its Effects— 
Intended to Break Sabbath, but Prevented— 
Removal of General McClellan—How Re- 
ceived in New York— Wounded and Sick Sol- 
diers— Disasters along Shore—Death of Dr. 
Berrian—Ambassador Cameron, his Return, 
Opinions, and Counsels—Intense Meanness 


and Hypocrisy of England—Burning of the 


Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum in Brook- 
lyn—President of American Bible Society. 
New York, November 11th, 1862. 
Messrs. Editors—The daily prayer-meet- 
ing in Fulton street is still marked by 
much interest. A daily report of its pro- 
ceedings would, doubtless, be read by many 
with great satisfaction; but in the columns 
of a weekly, that were impracticable. 
Sometimes incidents of thrilling interest, 
illustrative of the power of prayer, are 
mentioned. A few days agoa gentleman 
rose, and said that he would like to impress 
upon the meeting a sense of the va ue of a 


ther who had nine children, whose salvation 
lay constantly on her heart. She had con- 
secrated them solemnly to God, and con- 
tinually plead for them in prayer. The 
eldest of these children had spent thirty 
years upon heathen ground, labouring in 
the’ gospel. The youngest son was the 
last converted. In regard to him her faith 
had been much ‘tried; he was eighteen 
years old before his conversion. Still her 
faith failed not, and at length‘the desire of 
her heart was given her. Her youngest 
gave himself to Jesus, and she gave him to 
his country. The oldest brother, who has 
been a missionary in Oroomiah, Persia, for 
thirty years, now stands before you, to tes- 
tify to the value of a mother’s prayers. 
The younger brother was lately brought 
home from the war—dead. But his spirit 
is safe at home in the heavenly mansions, 
to go no more out for ever. God does an- 
swer prayer; and these mothers here may 
be assured that, if they pray believingly 
for the conversion of their children, God 
will answer. Only believe. 

The speaker said that he had heard of 
this prayer-meeting away in Persia—had 
read, and translated, and published in that 
country, the book called ‘«‘The Power of 
Prayer’’—that they had established a simi- 
lar meeting at the mission. Many had 
sought for their prayers, and they had en- 
joyed much earnestness in supplication; 
and had found in Persia, as you have here, 
that God will ever prove a prayer-answering 
God. This place of prayer is surrounded 
by an influence that spreads itself over the 
world. : 
Another speaker gave a thrilling narra- 
tive, illustrative of the same topic, of the 
conversion of two young men, natives of 
Vermont, sons of pious, praying mothers, 
who had gone to the army. Although they 
were the subject of earnest prayers, they 
had not been converted at the time they 
marched. But God had selected the agency 
and instrumentalities by which he would 
answer, in their salvation, the prayers of 
their godly mothers. 

About the time of their going to the 
army God had touched the heart of a pious 
and wealthy lady, who was travelling in 
Europe, with sympathy for the sick and 
wounded soldiers. Said she to her hus- 
band, «‘ Let me go home and be a nurse to 
the wounded men in the hospitals.” She 
returned to the United States, went to 
Washington, offered her services, and was 
accepted. She began her labours at a 
Washington hospital, but“was afterwards 
transferred to Georgetown, to a hospital, 
into which both the young Vermonters 
above-mentioned were brought wounded. 

A merchant of Georgetown sent a letter 
to this prayer-meeting, asking its prayers, 
and asking for tracts to distribute in the 
hospitals. The letter was read here—an 
elder in the Dutch Reformed church hand- 
ed five dollars to the reader, the worth of 
which, in tracts, was sent to the writer of 
the letter. This pious, praying nurse, who 
had returned from Europe to get among 
the sick and wounded soldiers, used these 
tracts as instruments of doing good, and of 
bringing these wounded soldiers to Jesus. 
She was not disappointed. Both were con- 
verted. One died in the Georgetown hos- 
pital—died, as this wealthy, pious, and 
self-denying lady said, the most triumphant 
death she ever witnessed. It was joy and 
victory. The other, converted nearly at 
the same time, started for home—got as 
far as Philadelphia, and could go no 
farther. Then he was taken into a Chris- 
tian family, and tenderly nursed. 
he died—died a peaceful and triumphant 
death. The remains of both these sons 
passed through this city to graves in their 
Green Mountain home; and with them the 
comforting evidence that a faithful God had 
answered prayer, and blessed the means of 
grace to their salvation. Who will say 
that God did not reward the faith of the 
two Vermont mothers? | 

There is, hanging in the window of No. 
945 Broadway, a little picture, with the 
inscription above it, ‘Give this to my 
mother.” These were the dying words of 
a brave young soldier, on the bloody and 
unfortunate field of Manassas, in the last 
battle at that place. He was a member of 
the Tenth New York Volunteers—National 
Zouaves. When gasping his last, he drew 
from his bosom this revered memento, and 
handed it, with this request, to a fellow- 
soldier who stood near, and instantly fell 
back and died. They were his last words, 


and his lips could not add even the mother’s. 


name, nor tell where his home was. There 
is something inimitably touching in the 
incident, going right to the heart. Who 
can measure the pathos and the power of a 
mother’s influence? 

The storm which proved so severe and s0 
universal, was furious in this city. A large 
quantity of snow and sleet fell, and much 
discomfort was the result. It interfered, 
too, with the sailing of some vessels which 
were under sailing orders, and whose efforts 
are much needed on the ocean, to protect 
our commerce. The Vanderbilt did not 
steam away till yesterday. She goes, in 
concert with some others, to protect com- 
merce and catch pirates. The Philadelphia 
also departed, but whither, no one knows. 

A new large steamer (propeller), named 
“Union,” designed for the Havana trade 
and passenger ship, was to have made her 
trial trip on Sabbath last, but the storm 
prevented. She made the trip, a quite suc- 
cessful one, yesterday. Why sea faring men 
and owners of ships will persist in needless 
and wanton insults to the God of the Sab- 
bath, and the public sentiment of the Chris- 
tian world, by selecting Sabbath for such 
purposes, it is hard to determine. We 
shall watch the history of the “Union,” 
whose owners, builders, and commander 
wanted to break the Sabbath, and would 
have done it, if God had not forbidden it 
with the voice of the storm; and if it prove 
a prosperous history, we shall be puzzled. 

The removal of General McClellan from 
the command of the army, whilst it was 
vigorously pressing the enemy, and in front 
of a powerful foe, has produced in this city 
intense excitement, and elicited various 
comments, 

The steamship Daniel Webster arrived 
here from Washington, D. C., bringing up- 


} 


He had known a mo-. 


But. 
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wards of three handred and thirty sick and 
wounded soldiers. A large number are 
from other States than this—many from 


‘Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Indiana, and 


Wisconsin. We, at a distance, are not 
good judges of the necessities that govern 
the disposal of the sick and wounded; but 
it would seem very desirable that,,so far as 
possible, the soldiers should be sent home, 
or, at least, to their own States. 
that over six hundred have lately arrived at 
Philadelphia, hundreds of whom belong to 
States east of Penneylvania. 

Tidings are coming in daily of disasters, 
occasioned by the storm, to vessels along 
shore. No less than twelve are reported as 
ashore ata single place (Holmes’s Hole), 
and if the proportion prevails elsewhere, it 
will be a terrible record. 

The Rev. Dr. Berrian, rector of Trinity 
parish, died at his residence in this city, at 


8 o’clock on Friday evening, of heart dis- | 


ease. He wasin his 76th year. He has 
been failing in health for some years. His 
obsequies were attended yesterday, at the 
church in which he officiated. 

The Hon. Simon Cameron, minister. to 
Russia, arrived at this city in the Scotia 
on Saturday. He has already gone to 
Washington. The cause or the object 
of his early return has not transpired. 
He has not resigned his post as am- 
bassador, but returns on furlough. He 
brings assurance of the friendly feelings 
of the Czar; says that that potentate 
clearly comprehends the nature of the 
struggle in which our nation is engaged; 
and decidedly sympathizes with the gov- 
ernment in this contest against an atrocious 
rebellion. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor remains in charge of 
the Legation during Mr. Cameron’s ab- 
sence. Mr. Cameron is of opinion that the 
tendency of things in Western Europe is 
to intervention in our struggle. He brings 
intelligence that iron-clad war vessels are 
being fitted out in British ports to prey 
upon American commerce; and it is under- 


stood that he will urge upon our govern- 


ment to take the most effective measures 
to be ready for a terrible conflict. I hope 
Mr. Cameron’s warnings will be heeded, 
and that our public men will awake to our 
country’s dangers. Whatever diversities of 
opinion may exist in regard to Mr. Came- 
ron’s public career, one thing is matter of 
history, viz., that he was the first man who 
adequately comprehended the magnitude of 
this war, and showed a disposition to make 
preparations proportionate to its exigencies. 
The country can now see some apology for 
what was at one time deemed extravagance 
in the providing of munitions of war. 

If England is indeed permitting our ene- 
my to arm for sea and land in her ports and 
cities, it is time we knew it, and that she 


should be forced from her hypocritical af- | 


fectation of neutrality. Her conduct has 
been detestable. For years on years she 
continued to send over the waters wail after 
wail for the “horrid sin of slavery.”” Her 
noisy philanthropists denounced us as a 
nation of slave-holders, man-stealers, Xo. 
They came over and stirred up the anti- 
slavery feeling amongst our people, demand- 
ed abolition immediate and unconditional; 
and now, when the slave-holding part of 
the nation has rebelled against lawful gov- 
ernment, and undertake to establish a na- 
tion on a foundation, of which the perpe- 
tuity of slavery is the corner-stone, this 
same Hnogland and Scotland not only sym- 
pathize with the rebels, but, whilst profess- 
ing neutrality as a government, makes no 
honest and effective effort to restrain her 
subjects from aiding the rebellion in all 
possible ways. And, what is still more 
atrociously inconsistent, she now, by her 
press, and the public speeches of her states- 
men, pronounces the proposal to effect that 


very emancipation, for which she once cla- | 


moured, a piece of unheard-of barbarism 
and cruelty. Regulated liberty has nothing 
to hope for from the intense bigotry of Bri- 
tish selfishness. 

The Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum on 
Bedford avenue, Brooklyn, was discovered 
to be on fire at half-past two o’clock on 
Sunday morning. The building was 150 
feet front, by 100 deep, five stories high. 
There were more than two hundred chil- 
dren in the building, but all were rescued 
except two, who unfortunately had become 
bewildered, and had gone up, instead of 
down the stairs, and were found burned to 
a crisp in the upper story. 

Hon. Luther Bradish has been elected 
President of the American Bible Society, 
vice Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, de- 
ceased. NESHANOCK. 


LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


[ CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


Catirornia, October, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—Kcclesiastical news is 
rather below par, in point of interest, in 
these days of grave political ‘and national 
excitement, yet an item or two from this 
far-off land may arrest the observations of 
some, and prove acceptable to the readers 
of your valuable paper. The fall meetings 
of the various ecclesiastical bodies have 
taken place—the brethren and friends have 
been together, talked and prayed over the 
interests of the Church, and have returned 
again to another year’s labours. The re- 
ports from the churches show that though 
we were many thousand miles from the 
dreadful scenes of war, by which our be- 
loved country is deluged in blood, we are 
not so far as not to feel its dreadful effects 


in our churches, the attention of the great |. 


mass of men being so absorbed by the news 


as to make it almost impossible to turn the 


minds of men, or enlist their hearts in the 
great concerns of religion. Doubtless these 
things ought to have the very opposite ef- 
fect, and we earnestly pray that the time 
may speedily come when (jod’s sore judg- 
ments upon us for our sins may be so sanc- 
tified as to lead us to humility, penitence, 
and fear, so that they may be removed. 
We were, nevertheless, permitted to hear 
of a number of instances where the Church 
had been blessed and enlarged, even in 
these times of general darkness. Among 
these was the church of Napa city, in the 
Presbytery of Benicia; Calvary church 
(Dr. Wadsworth’s), in the Presbytery of 
California; and Sacramento and Stockton 
churches, in the Presbytery of Stockton. 
This latter is where Dr. Happersett is tem- 
porarily labouring—we wish we could say 
permanently, for he is much liked, and has 
already been the means of gathering toge- 
ther the scattered flock in that interesting 
and important church; and were he to de- 
cide to cast his lot with us here, we doubt 
not he would be greatly useful. The Synod 
of the Pacific met in Dr. Anderson’sghurch 
on the 7th inst., and was 4 
sermon by the Moderator, the Rev. Dr. 
Phelps, of Sacramento. The sermon was 
so well received by those that heard it, that 
they insisted on its repetition on Sabbath 
evening at Dr. Wadsworth’s church, to 
which Dr. Phelps reluctantly assented, but 
must have been gratified with the crowded 
house, which listened with earnest attention 
and deep interest. The Presbyteries of 
Oregon and Puget Sound belong to this 
Synod, but their only representative was 
the Rev. H. R. Avery, from Monmouth, 


Oregon. ‘The Synod complimented him | 


I notice 


for his seven hundred miles travel by elect- 
ing him Moderator. : 

The usual Synodical business was trans- 
acted pleasantly, and with unusual speed. 
The City College of San Francisco, under 
the able management of the Rev. Dr. Bur- | 
rowes, was commended cordially to the 
patronage of all, as it richly deserves. The 
eminent success of that Institution is one 
of the wonders of the age. Though Dr. 
Burrowes, and the noble Christian gentle- 
men in Dr. Wadsworth’s church, who ad- 
vanced the pecuniary means, deserve great 
credit; yet the College is a noble monu- 
ment to Dr, Scott, by whom chiefly it was 
planned, and by whose persevering efforts 
it was established and carried forward to a 
full and complete success before he left. 
Another item of general interest attended 
to by the Synod, was the passage of a de- 
liverance on the state of the country, re- 
affirming in substance the action of last 
year, and of our General Assembly. The 
Stated Clerk will probably send you a copy. 
From it you will see that we are not a 
whit behind others, who have spoken be- 
fore us, in our loyalty. The Rev. Dr. 
Woodbridge, who has been the able Stated 
Clerk of Synod, ab origine, resigned, and 
the Rev. Alfred Williams was elected in 
his place. The Synod adjourned to meet 


next year in Calvary Church, San Fran- 


cisco. 

The Presbytery of Stockton having failed 
to meet at their stated time, for want of a 
quorum, was directed to meet by order of 
Synod at the call of the Moderator. At 
this meeting, of which Dr. Phelps was 
Moderator, the Rev. Dr. Happersett, of the 
Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, and the 
Rev. Mr. Williamson, of the Dutch Re- 
formed Dutch, were present as correspond- 
ing members. The Rev. W. ©. Mosher 
was appointed Chairman of the Committee 
on Domestic Missions. The Rev. Dr. 
Phelps was elected Stated Clerk. Mr. W. 
H. Cain was received as a licentiate from 
the Presbytery of Donegal. He is supply- 
ing the church of [one city. Mr. Benja- 
min HK. 8S. Ely, son of the late lamented 
Dr. Ezra Styles Ely, was received ‘as a 
licentiate from a Presbytery of the Cum- 
berland Presbyferian Church. Mr. Ely 
was recommended by Presbytery to labour 
as a missionary in the Territory of Nevada. 
This is a rich and much neglected portion 
of our country, and it is hoped that brother 
Ely, who is a young man of fine promise, 
will be able, as an itinerant missionary 
there, to gather a number of churches, and 
open the way for other labourers into that 
hitherto uncultivated field. 

PAcIFIC. 


LETTER FROM ITALY.. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


GENERAL BECKWITH AND THE WALDENSES. 


Turin, October 8th, 1862, 

Messrs. Editors—In your paper of August 
23d, you published a notice of General Beck- 
with, and of his death, taken from a Belfast 
paper. Thisrelieved me from the necessity 
of speaking of it to you in my last letter, 
but as this notice was altogether incomplete, 
and even in some points erroneous, [ re- 
solved to procure all the details necessary 
to offer to you, if not a complete biography, 
at least a faithful sketch of the career of 
this eminent man, and in particular of his 
relations to the Waldensian Church. A 
pastor, one of my friends, has been so kind 
as to communicate to me the result of his 
own researches, and [ transcribe it here, 
persuaded that it will be interesting to your 
readers. Perhaps this first letter will not 
suffice, in which case I will quickly follow 
it by another. 

The connection of Major-General, then 
Colonel, Beckwith with the Waldensian 
Church began in 1827, and the occasion of 
it\was on this wise. This brave soldier, 
having participated, in the capacity of staff 
officer of the Duke of Wellington, in all the 
campaigns of the Peninsula, having lost a 
leg at Waterloo, and having spent much 
time in travelling, including a long sojourn 
in America, found himself at length in 
London, at the age of thirty-eight, having 
ended at that time his active military ca- 
reer. 

Returning, one day, a visit from the 
ancient Chief of the Staff, while he waited 
a few moments in the library, his eyes fell 
on a book, whose first pages he hastily 
perused. This book was a narration of the 
first journey made to the Vaudois Valleys, 
by another illustrious benefactor of the 
Waldensians, the Rev. Dr. Gilly, like him- 
self an Englishman. The few lines that he 
was able to read interested him so much, 
that as soon as he departed from the house, 
he bought the book in question. Having 
read the whole, he decided withins himself 
that “he would visit this small people, of 
whom things of so much interest, and of 
which he had till then been completely ig- 
norant, had been related, as soon as circum- 
stances would permit. __ 

A journey to Italy in the same year 
offered him the desired opportunity. This 
first visit to the Valleys only lasted three 
days, and did not give any presentiment of 
what would be the consequences thereof. 
But the following year, ‘‘the Colonel with 
the wooden leg,” as they called him, went 
directly to La Tour, and this time he re- 
mained there three months, during which 


he informed himself minutely of the cir- | 


cumstances and wants of the Church, to 
whose relief he was, at a later period to 
consecrate himself with so much love. 

The times were bad; the ancient fervour 
which had produced so many marvels, had 
been succeeded by a religious languor, 
which is the sign of a certain death; the 
preaching, without being actually infidel, 
had lost the secret power which sways the 
heart, and passed over in forgetfulness 
those Christian verities which ought to 
hold the first rank in the Christian pulpit; 
the schools were in. a deplorable state, 
and secret trials, the constant vexations 
which had succeeded to bloody persecu- 
tions, by irritating the mind and discour- 
aging the heart, produced fruit more fatal, 
morally, than the armed expeditions and 
murderous wars of former times. Colonel 
Beckwith, with that clearness of perception 
which always distinguished him, immedi- 
ately perceived that it would be impossible 
to remedy so many evils at once, and that 
to succeed, he must commence the right 
way, and he chose the task most suitable to 
his station as a layman, and also-to his 
tastes—the elevation of primary instruction. 

The Alpine situation of the Valleys, and 
the great quantity of snow in the winter, 
had made necessary, for a long time, the 
establishment of a number of small schools, 
called schools de guartier, opened only dur- 
ing three or four months of the year, where 
a poor little master taught reading and 
writing. The Colonel devoted his first 
cares to these schools, in the elevation of 
which he saw, with reason, the elevation 


of primary instruction, and as they were 


almost all in unfavourable situations, he 
exerted himself to procure better houses 
for them. The enterprise was difficult, for 
he did not think proper either to exact 
great sacrifices of the mountaineers, or 
entirely to refuse their co-operation; but 
the good Colonel avoided this difficulty, 
and adopted this line of conduct which | 


directed him in all his work, to wit, ‘to 
make them know their wants, and then to 
aid them in satisfying them.” ‘Do you 
not think,” said he to the inhabitants of a 
poor village, “that you want for your school 
a good, large, well-lighted house?” « Yes, 
Colonel,” answered they; ‘‘but we have 
not the means to build it.” «But you 
have the materials,” answered he; «the 
stone and the lime, furnish these, and I 
will pay for the labour.” And thus it was 
that in a little time, and in the most remote 
hamlets of the Valleys, he built more than 
a huodred and twenty school-houses, which 
adorn, by their architecture and their pic- 
turesque position, the declivities of our 
mountains. 

This first step led to others. The im- 
provement of the schools de quartier made 
plain the sad condition of the parochial 
schools, and the Colonel immediately busied 
himself with them. « Your principal school 
is in a bad condition,” said he to the com- 
munal councils, and to the consistories. 
‘Very bad, indeed,” they answered. 
“Well,” replied he, «pass a resolution 
giving me five thousand francs, and I will 
build you one.” The vote was passed, 
and soon an elegant school-house, with 
rooms for the teacher, was built in the com- 
mute, at a cost of ten or twelve thousand 
francs. The difference in the cost and the 
sum voted was paid from the purse of the 
Colonel, or of those of friends whom he was 
able to interest in his work. 

The buildings once obtained, another 
want immediately presented itself — the 
need of good teachers. How to procure 
them without the salaries which would se- 
cure them, was the difficulty. If it was 
difficult to build the school-houses, it was 
still more difficult to augment the salary of 
the teachers. However, the Colonel did 
not suffer himself to be discouraged, but 
relying on the confidence which he enjoyed 
among the people, he addressed a circular 
to all the parishes, praying them to name 
from among themselves a deputation, who 
should meet with him to examine this 
grave subject. The deputies met, and he 
gained them so completely to his side, that 
in less than a month after, all the parishes 
of the Valleys had imposed on themselves 
weighty burdens, to assure to the teachers 
daily bread—an immense progress, which 
must quickly provoke others. 

The teachers being provided with a suf- 
ficient salary, it was right that more should 
be demanded of them than in the past. 
But how was it possible to place them in a 
state to answer these demands? There was 
then at Lausanne an excellent Normal 
School, under the direction of Mr. Gau- 
they. ‘Go to Lausanne,” said the Colonel, 
one day, to the teachers, ‘« pursue a method- 
ical course of training, and I will charge 
myself with the expense.”” And while our 
teachers laboured to increase their qualifi- 


gin the Colonel obtained from the Wal- 


sian Table a vote in virtue of which no 
ne can be admitted to teach in the paro- 
chial schools without obtaining a certificate 
of capacity. Thus a great revolution was 
accomplished, and the future of primary 
instruction assured. 

After’ primary instruction comes second- 
ary; and the condition of this department, 
provided only with one Latin school, with 
one Professor and fifteen or twenty scholars, 
without a distinct building for its use, had 
already moved the solicitude of the Rev. Dr. 
Gilly, who had destined to the foundation of 
a College the sum of 100,000 francs, placed 
at his disposition by a dying friend, upon 
the condition that the Valleys would assume 
the expense of the building, and for which 
the Valleys imposed the large contribution 
of £0,000 francs. But numerous difficulties 
retarded the execution of the project. The 
Colonel directed his keen vision towards 
this matter, and in a little time that noble 
edifice rose at the gates of La Tour, which 
at present counts within it one hundred 
students, under the direction of a dozen 
Professors. Fifteen years later, he com- 
pleted this work, by erecting a number of 
pleasant, though small houses, to serve as 
dwellings for the Professors in the estab- 
lishment. 

All this, however, did not suffice, for 
there remained a void to fill; and the sharp 
eye of the Colonel quickly perceived that 
all this would be useless, unless they 
endeavoured to ameliorate the condition 
of woman, upon whose education the 
destinies of the people and the Church 
so much depend. They had done no- 
thing for the elevation of the female in 
the Valleys, and something must speedi- 
ly be done. Colonel Beckwith, admirably 
seconded in this matter by the Moderator 
of the Church, applied himself to it with 
energy. Convinced that the best method 
of reaching this end was the foundation of 
a boarding school, directed by a person of 
merit, he rented a mansion, furnished it 
comfortably, then, when every thing was 
ready, he went to Switzerland in company 
with the Moderator, and sought every 
where for a person qualified for the post, 
and did not rest until he saw her installed 
in the midst of her pupils. Thus he found- 
ed that excellent institution, where the 
daughters of the pastors, and young girls 
desirous of a good education, found what 
they needed, and which, while it gives to 
the Valleys: mothers of families, furnishes 
to other young women the means of gain- 
ing an honourable living as governesses, 
mistresses of schools, and teachers. 

It would be necessary, to complete this 
picture, to pass in review a large number 
of interesting facts, all making better 
known the prodigious activity of this re- 
markable man. It would be necessary to 
speak of the part which he took in the re- 
construction of many of our churches, until 
then mere hovels, which he transformed 
into charming temples; and of that which 
he did for the improvement of our hospi- 
tals, which are indebted to him almost 
entirely for their good internal organiza- 
tion. It would be necessary to speak of 
largesses to the poor, great at all-times, 
though always wise, and truly princely in 
the years of dearth through which we have 
had to pass. It would be necessary to 
speak of different. religious publications to 
which he gave liberally, and to the encour- 
agement which he showed to every thing 
which had the public good in view. But 
it would require too much space to enter 
into all these details—it is time to come 
to the prominent part which he has taken 
in the work of evangelization in Italy. 

For a long time his profound foresight 
had anticipated that our Church would be 
called to this glorious mission, and this 
thought had presided over all his activity. 
More than ten years before the revolution 
of 1847, his conversations with his intimate 
friends were full of words which seemed to 
be presentiments. It must be said that 
certain symptoms, avant couriers of liberty, 
justified these hopes. When the city of 
Turin decided upon the establishment of a 
Protestant cemetery at its own expense, he 
said, ‘Ab! that is well. They make a 
place for the dead; that means that they 
will soon make a place for theliving.” He 
was not deceived. The time approached 
when the Waldensians should have a recog- 
nized place in the capital, and when he 
himself, the man whose activity had given 
so much umbrage to the police, could not 
only travel in peace, but would receive from 
the monarch the cross of the Chevalier of 


November 15, 1862. 


St. Maurice and St. Lazare, “in testimony,” 
said the diploma, ‘‘of the consideration 
which his Majesty felt for a person en- 
dowed with so noble a heart, and who, dar- 
ing more than twenty years, had devoted 
himself and his possessions to the solace of 
the wretched, and the consolation of the sick, 
not less than to the progress of primary in- 
struction ; and this with so noble a seal and 
such an elevation of sentiment that, in the 
application of his benefactions, he regarded 
not the difference of worship, but only the 
necessity of bringing aid to suffering hu- 
manity.” This diploma bears date 15th 
December, 1848. The constitution of the 
realm and the decree of the enfranchise- 
ment of the Waldensians had been already 
promulgated. The same year General 
Beckwith had initiated measures designed 
to prepare the Vaudois to reap in Italy 
the most precious results of his own Chris- 
tian activity. In another letter I will give 
the details of this second part of the work 
of our benefactor. O. C. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A CHURCH AT KENNETT SQUARE. 


Messrs. Editors—On the first day of 
November, a committee appointed by the 
Presbytery of Newcastle met at Kennett 
Square, a flourishing borough of Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, on the line of the 


| Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Rail- 


road. Their object was, if they should see 
the way to be clear, to organize a Presby- 
terian church in that place, in answer to 
the request of a very respectable body of 
petitioners residing in that community. 
The way was clear. Fourteen persons 
came provided with certificates from neigh- 
bouring congregations; ten more presented 
themselves for examination, and were re- 
ceived, seven of whom were baptized; two 
of their number were elected as ruling 
elders, and two more as deacons, and these 
were ordained. Thus a church of our order 
was organized under propitious ciroum- 
stances. Qn the morning and evening of 
that day, public worship was held, and also 
twice on the day following, which was the 
Sabbath. Oa the morning of this day the 
Lord’s Supper was administered, a number 
of others beside the immediate members 
partaking. It was a solemn and refreshing 
season. Persons were there who had never 
before witnessed this Sacrament. Large 
numbers attended the meetings throughout. 

This Presbytery has long been aiming at 
such aconsummation. Occasional efforts of 
a desultory kind have been made, but, not 
being persevered in, they have come to 
naught. About five months ago, the Rev. 
John S. Gilmor, formerly pastor of the 
church of Sullivan, Indiana, being encour- 
aged by a committee of the Presbytery, 
entered the field, rented the Town Hall, a 
large and suitable room, and established 
Sabbath worship. He found favour in the 
sight of the people, and the meetings soon - 
began to be well attended. Some families 
belonging to Presbyterian churches, but far 
from their own places of worship, were en- 
couraged to give their countenance, and did 
so. Individuals seriously inclined were 
sought out and invited. A Sabbath-school 
was engrafted upon the enterprise, which 
was provided with a suitable apparatus and 
library, and soon rose to fifty scholars, in- 
cluding a Bible-class of some fifteen or 
twenty youth, which is taught by the minis- 
ter. A Sabbath evening prayer-meeting, 
held ia a private house, is very well attend- 
ed. Tracts are distributed monthly from 
house to house, and are well received; and 
already some copies of your excellent paper 
are taken. A kindly feeling oa-the part of 
other denominations prevails, which is quite 
encouraging, and any thing like open oppo- 
sition seems to be entirely unknown. God 
has spoken to his people to go forward, and, 
by his blessing upon their endeavours, the 
results are already as described. , By a con- 
tinuance of that blessing, it is hoped that 
still further fruits will appear. Should our 
Board of Missions, or the churches of our 
Presbytery, if the Board be unable, come 
forward to the help of this new and little 
band of brethren, and aid in sustaining 
them for a few years, and especially until 
they be able to build a house of worship of 
their own, there is little doubt that they 
will become a strong, self-sustaining, and 
flourishing church, just in the degree in 
which they are now disposed to be an active 
and working Christian community. 

R. P. D. 
For the Presbyterian. 
WHERE DO THE POOR GO TO 
CHURCH? 


I stopped, in my travels, at the large 
town of over the Sabbath, and in 
seeking a place to worship God in the great 
congregation, I entered the vestibule of a 
magnificent stone edifice. Knowing the 
prevalent city custom of exclusive hired 
sittings, I told a gentleman standing by 
that I was a stranger, and would be thank- 
ful for the privilege of a seat. He very 
politely took me into his own family pew, 
where I was privileged to join in the acous- 
tomed services, which, with a thunder- 
toned organ, a quartette choir, and an 
elaborately written sermon, seemed to have 
more of pomp and ceremony, than of warm 
sincerity and spiritual edification. 

We can seldom unite so completely and 
cordially in the worship of God, in a 
strange place, and in unusual forms; and [ 
confess that my attention was constantly 
distracted by the unusual appearances 
around mer As my eye wandered among 
the mazes of fresco, freize work, long 
drawn aisles, and symmetrical columns of 
the costly temple, and then as I gazed on 
the vast assembly of worshippers, in elegant 
apparel, and comfortably seated in their 
own richly-trimmed and spacious pews, me- 
thought, ‘Surely, this is the royal road to 
heaven! Surely, there can be no poor 
people here! Where do the poor people - 
worship God?” 

Some time afterwards, I was spending a. 
Sabbath in the same place, and entered the 
same vestibule, but in a different dress. 
My clothing was clean and whole, but 
exceedingly plain and course, so that I 
bore the appearance of a poor labouring 
man. With courteous modesty, I again 
asked for a seat, when a gentleman, who 
seemed to feel entirely at home, pointed 
me to the gallery stairs, and, with an 
indifferent air, told me to go up there. [ 
quickly turned away to conceal a te 
which I could not suppress, for I ry 
‘‘ Aye, this is the way they treat the poor! 
they do not want them here! This is the 
way they would treat my Saviour, were he 
to appear in the person of the poor, in 
whom he so wuch delighted, and who were 
his constant companions and mdst faithful 
friends while on earth! Aye, they have 
done this to my Saviour, for he said, ‘In- 
asmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of 
these, my disciples, ye did it unto me!’” 
Such were the emotions that arose in my 
mind, as I turned towards my room, where 
I might spend the day in sweet communion 
with God, and praying Jesus to forgive and 
to melt the hearts of his pretended friends, 
who wound him in his own house. 

Where do the poor in our cities go to 
church? Who oan tell? Perhaps a more 
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question js,.Do not rented pews 
in the Ohurch of 
God, which excludes the poor, and leads 
them to. think that nobody cares for their 
souls? Hence they seek to drown con- 
science ie y reoteations, and sinful 
pleasures. It.cannot be denied that so 
exclusive pew system is the cause of keep- 
ing mény from-thehouse of God, who most 
of all need its influendes, but who are too 
proad to go where they must take a lower 
seat, ‘Bosides, what is a church without 


Can it be a living church 
of the lowly Nazarene, which does not em- 
brace the poor ?—that class ‘‘chosen rich 
in’ faith, aud heirs of the kingdom of hea- 
ven?’’—the .very class to whom the Sa- 
viour’s: mission was especially directed? 
Brethren, remember the poor! * 


any poor ia it? 


\ ‘For the Presbyterian. 
ORDINATIONS and INSTALLATIONS. 


The Rev. N. Spear having received calls 
feom the churches at Orangeville, Rhors- 
burg, and Sugar Loaf, was ordained and 
installed at Rhorsburg, Pennsylvania, No- 
vember 4th, by the Presbytery of Northum- 
berland. The Rev. L. Westcott, Modera- 
tor, proposed the constitutional questions, 
and gave the charge to the pastor; the 
Rev. CO. J. Collins preached the sermon, 
and Rev. J. N. Boyd delivered the charge 
to the people. W. F. 

Mr, Samuel 8. Shriver was ordained to 
the work of the gospel ministry, and in- 
stalled pastor of the Presbyterian church 
in Hightstown, Mercer county, New Jer- 
sey, by the Presbytery of New Brunswick, 
on Friday the 31st ult., on which occasion 
the Rev. J. G. Symmes presided and pro- 

the - constitutional questions; the 
Rev. T..D. Hoover preached the ordination 
sermon; the Rev. Abraham Gosman gave 
the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. Dr. 
J. M. Macdonald gave the charge to the 
people. These exercises were deeply in- 
teresting to the large congregation present. 


For the Presbyterian. 
_PRESBYTERIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWCASTLE. 


At an adjourned meeting of the Presbytery 
of Newcastle, held at Newark, Delaware, on 
the 22d ult., Mr. Sterling M. Galt was ordain- 
ed to the work of the ministry, and installed 


as the pastor of the Newark church. At the 


same meeting, the Rev. William F. P. Noble 
was received from the Presbytery of Balti- 
more. He accepted a call from the Upper 
West Nottingham church, and a Committee 
was appointed to attend to his installation on 
the 25th of November, at eleven o’clock, A.M. 
Of this Committee, the Rev. Dr. J. M. Dickey 
is to preside, and preach the sermon; the 
Rev. 8. A. Gayley to charge the gem the 
Rev. William i. Cooke to charge ~ ~~ 


PRESBYTERY OF MONMOUTH. 
The Presbytery of Monmouth adopted the 
following minute upon its dissolution of the 
toral relation existing between the Rev. 
Donald McLaren and the Tennent Church, 
during its session at that church, November 
5th, 1862, 


“‘ Whereas, The Rev. Donald McLaren, 


Owing to the large extent of territory em- 
braced within his present charge, as well as 
its vicinity to the sea, feels that it would 
imperil, his health, and that of his family, 
longer to continue to labour in this field, 
and has requested the dissolution of the pas- 
toral connection between him and the Tennent 
Ghurch; 

“ Resolved, 1. Although deeply regretting 
the necessity, and having before us the clear- 
est evidence that this regret is fully shared by 
the people whose pastor he has been for the 


; — last five years, yet with expressions of deep 
fim and his congregation, we 
are constrained to accede to his request. 


Resolved, 2. That Mr. McLaren, in all his 
ministry with us, has been eminent for his 
seal, pradence, and success, in his own charge, 
and in his Presbyterial relations, and that he 
carries with him the fullest confidence and 
love of the Presbytery into any field of labour 
to which the Master may call him.” 

D. D. Sanur, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF LEWES. 


The recent stated meeting of the Presbytery 
of Lewes, which began at Blackwater, Dela- 
ware, on Thursday, October 30th, was perhaps 
the most delightful and profitable occasion 
ever enjoyed py that body. The usual rou- 
tine of business was attended to with dis- 
patch, and at times so as to interfere as little 
as possible with religious services; and in all 
things entire harmony and brotherly kindness 
appeared. There were three seasons of public 
worship each day, and very early in the ses- 
gions there were evidences of the presence of 
the Holy Spirit. Christians blessed God for 
the rich enjoyment they experienced, and 
sinners presented themselves without hesita- 
tion, to inquire what they must do to be 
saved. The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was celebrated on Sabbath morning, in the 
presence of a large congregation. Although 
the adjournment took place on Sabbath eve- 
ning after public worship, and the brethren 
usually desire to return home as soon as pos- 
sible, yet a number ‘of them lingered at the 
church on Monday, evidently reluctant [to 
depart. | 

“The gladness of that happy day, 
Our hearts would wish it long to stay.” 


We did not rejoice merely that God had 
blessed that congregation. It was a bright 
hour to us in these dark times, fraught with 
encouragement to labour faithfully among 
our own people, and wherever we can have 
the privilege of preaching the gospel, and to 
be undismayed. by the difficulties which ap- 
pear to be in the way of the present progress 
of Christ’s kingdom. | 

The Rev. John J. Pomeroy was granted leave 
to resign his pastoral charge of the church in 
Dover, Delaware, and was dismissed to the 
Presbytery of Carlisle. Mr. George L. Wolfe, 
licentiate, wae dismissed to the Presbytery of 
Baltimore, in the bounds of which he is now 
labouring. 

The (Yerk was directed to write to 
those church sessions which had not sent up 
written reports in reference to Systematic 
Benevolence, and to renew the injunction of 
omega appended to its recent pastoral 
etter. 


Supplies were appointed for our two vacant 
churches as follows: 

1. Georgetown, Delaware—The Rev. Messrs. 
Handy and Mackey to administer the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, on the last Sab- 
bath of November, and hold whatever other 
services may appear desirable, and, with rul- 
ing elders Irving Spence and Peter Hopkins, 
to be a commission to receive members into 
the church; and for the fourth Sabbaths of 
the months thereafter, as follows:—December, 
Rev. G. H. Nimmo; January, Rev. Thomas 
C. Anderson; February, Rev. J. L. Polk; 
March, Rev. C. H. Mustard. 

2. Dover, Delaware—Rev. A. C. Heaton on 
the third, and Rev. L. P. Bowen on the fifth 
Sabbath of November; Rev. J.T. H. Waite on 
the second, and Rev. Thomas C. Anderson on 


the fourth Sabbath of December; Rev. J. L. . 


Polk on the second, and Rev. C. H. Mustard 
on the fourth Sabbath of January; Rev.G. H. 
Nimmo on the second, and Rev. H.C. Fries 
on the fourth Sabbath of February; Rev. W. 
C. Handy on the second, and Rev. W. D. 
Mackey on the fourth Sabbath of March. 

The following assessment was made—Mano- 
kin, Buckingham, and Dover, each $8.00; 
Snow Hill and Pitts Creek, each $7.00; 
Lewes, $6.00; Wicomico and Cool Spring, 
each $5.00; Black Water, $3.00; Rehoboth, 
$2.50; Laurel, Barron Creek, Eden, Indian 
River, Church Hill, Crumpton, and Old Brick 
Church, each $1.50. 

is to be held in 


The next stated 
ay, April 2d, 


Newtown, Maryland, on T 
at eleven o’clock A. M. 
W. D. Mackey, Stated Clerk. 


A Puanet Reappearine.—lIt is said 
that the planet observed in France by Ro- 
bert Lutten, on the first of September last, 
to which, supposing it to have been then 
seen for the first time, he proposed giving 
the name of ‘‘Diana,’”’ is identical with 
Daphne,” discovered by M. Goldschmidt 


- in 1856, but which has been lost sight of 


for six years. 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 


The Christian Commission beg to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the following 
additional hospital stores, up to the Ist 
inat., inclusive : 

Rahway, N. J.—1 box from the Soldiers’ 
Relief Society. 

Homeville, N. J.—1 box from Aid Society. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—2 boxes from the Spring 
Garden Presbyterian church. These were 
omitted to be acknowledged before, although 


received some time since. 
“_" Joy, Pa.—6 barrels from the Ladies’ 


Lawrenceville, N. J.—1 box from Miss J. 
A. Nassau, and 1 keg from Miss Tillie Nas- 


Township, Pa.—1l box and 2 barrels 


from the Ladies’ Aid. 
Boston, Mass.—Boxes Nos. 180 and 181 
from the Army Com. Y. M. C. 


A. 
West Deer Township, Pa.—1 box from the. 


Ladies’ Relief Association. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—l package almadine from 
A. W. Gazley; 4 s from James Miller; 
2 boxes from (M. 
bundle books an re from a lady. , 

Holmesburgh, Pai box from the Presby- 
terian and Baptist Ladies’ Aid Society. 

Hatboro, Pa.—1 box from Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety. 

Didisville, Pa.—1l box from Ladies’ Aid 
Society. 

Chester Valley, Pa—3 boxes and 3 barrels 
from Ladies’ Union Aid. 

Norristown, Pa.—2 boxes from the Soldiers’ 
Relief Society Central Presbyterian Sabbath- 


school. 


The winter is rapidly approaching. We 
have already had a foretaste of it. To 
render the vast number of ‘soldiers now 
lying ill or wounded in the various hospi- 
tals near the fields of action comfortable, 
much warm under-clothing, and many pairs 
of socks, will be needed. Will not our 
patriotic citizens see that these wants are 
well supplied? 

Direct all stores to 

GrorGeE H. Stuart, 
Chairman Christian Commission, 


No. 13 Bank street, Philadelphia. 


The Synod of Philadelphia on National 
| Affairs. 


The following correspondence has been 
addressed by the Synod of Philadelphia to 
the President of the United States, re- 
questing him to appoint a day for fasting, 
humiliation, and prayer. 

Pariape para, October 30, 1862. 


is Excellency, LINCOLN, 
cones: President of the United States: 

Honoured and Respected Sir—The venera- 
ble Synod of Philadelphia, of the Old-school 
Presbyterian Church, at their recent meeting, 
held at Jersey Shore, unanimously passed the 
enclosed request, and it is a source of great 
pleasure to me to be the instrument in for- 
warding the same to you. 

I would also add to the request my earnest 
prayer that God, of his infinite mercy, may be 
pleased to give you health to sustain you, and 
wisdom from on high to direct you in all your 
efforts to bring this wicked rebellion to an end, 
and give peace and prosperity once more to 
our beloved country. 

With great respect, I remain your obedient 
servant, M. 


To LINCOLN, ~ 

’ President of the United States: 

Respected Sir—The Synod of Philadelphia, 
in connection with the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States, embracing churches in 
the middle and eastern parts of the State of 
Pennsylvania, the State of Delaware, and the 
north-eastern portion of the State of Mary- 
‘land, would, with great deference, join in the 
request of the Synod of Allegheny, the Synod 
of Ohio, and other ecclesiastical bodies, in re- 
questing you, as the executive head of this 
great nation, to appoint such day as to you 
may seem most suitable, as a day of fasting, 
humiliation and prayer to 
the sins of our people and the state of our be- 
loved land. 

The ministers and churches within our 
bounds highly appreciated your appointment 
of a day of prayer about a year since, and 

ladly observed the day as such. God is the 
God of nations; as such he raises up and 
casts down, gives success and allows reverses. 
Those nations and individuals who have felt 
and acknowledged their dependence on Him, 
and in prayer have prostrated themselves be- 
fore Him and have sought to be conformed to 
His will, have met with His favour. Those 
who have neglected to acknowledge Him have 
felt His displeasure. : 

And it seems to be eminently becoming in 
us, as a Christian people, to humble ourselves 
before Him, and beseech Him, in the name 
of the Great Mediator, that he would be 
pleased to withdraw His hand from us, and 
restore peace again throughout our borders. 

That success may crown our arms; that 
peace may be restored by the suppression of 
the rebellion; and that you may still be en- 
dowed with wisdom to direct you in your 
solemn, responsible, and arduous duties, is 
our earnest prayer. _ J. Epwarps, 

Moderator of Synod. . 
S. M. Anprews, Slated Clerk. 

Wu. H. Work, 

M. C. SurpHen, } Temporary Clerks. 
Jersey Shore, Pa., October, 1862. 


Executive Mansion, Washington, } 
November 5, 1862. 


To Mr. M. Newerrk, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 


Dear Sir—I am instrugted by the President 
of the United States to acknowledge your 
favour of 30th ult., enclosing the resolution of 

our Synod, and to express his thanks for the 
ind expressions in your note. 

Your obedient servant, 

Joun G. Nicoway, 
Private Secretary. 


DEATH OF AN AGED MISSIONARY. 


The oldest missionary in Ceylon—probably 
the oldest Protestant missionary at work 
in connection with any denomination— 
has ceased from his labours. At twenty 
minutes to two P. M., on Saturday, the 
Rev. D. J. Gogerly passed away, having 
just completed the seventieth year of his 
age, and the forty-fourth of his almost un- 
interrupted residence in Ceylon; for, beyond 
a short visit to Mauritius, Mr. Gogerly had 
never quitted Ceylon from the time he 
landed in the colony, forty-four years ago. 
As a Christian missionary, as a linguist and 
translator, as an Oriental, and especially a 
Buddhist scholar, the deceased gentleman 
occupied a high position, and his loss 
will be felt not by the Wesleyan Church 
alone, but by all the evangelical churches, 
and wherever piety, talent, and learning are 
appreciated. The remains of the deceased 
missionary was interred yesterday morning 
in the Pettah burial ground, in the presence 
of a large and sorrowing assemblage of 
Christians of all denominations.— Colombo 
Observer, September 17. 


. 


Gcclesiastical Record. 


The Rev. Thomas Stevenson has been ap- 
pointed chaplain of the Sixth regiment Penn- 
sylvania Reserves, now in the Army of the 
Potomac. 

The Central Presbyterian church of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has given a unavimous call to the 
Rev. S. F. Scovel, of Springfield, Obio. — 

The Rev. W. 8. Rogers has been invited to 
resume the pastoral charge of the church at 
Oxford, Ohio, as stated supply, and will com- 
mence the lst of November. 

At the last meeting of the Second Presby- 
tery of New York, held on Tuesday last, the 
Rev. Duncan C. Niven was received as 8 mem- 
ber of Presbytery, on certificate, from the 
United Presbyterian Presbytery of Delaware, 
New York. | 

The post office address of the Rev. N. Spear 
is Orangeville, Columbia county, Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. W. C. Roberts’ address is changed 
from Wilmington, Delaware, to Columbus, 
Ohio; his correspondents are requested to 
address him at the latter place. 


, on acvount of 


WAR NEWS. 


No very material changes in the movements 

of the army have taken place during the past 
week. The most remarkable incident is the 
removal of General McClellan, and the suc- 
cession of General Burnside to the command 
of the Army of the Potomac. 
A rters of the Army of the Potomac, 
Salem, Va., Saturday, Nov. 8, via Gainesville, 
3 o’clock, P. M.—The order relieving General 
McClellan from the command of the Army of 
the Potomac was received at headquarters at 
eleven o’clock last night. It was entirely un- 
expected by all, and, therefore, every one was 
taken by surprise. On its receipt, the com- 
mand was immediately turned over to General 
Burnside. General McClellan and his staff 
will leave to-morrow, for Trenton, where he is 
ordered to report. The order was delivered 
to him by General Buckingham in person. 
The last official act of the commander of the 
Army of the Potomac was the issuing of an 
address to the troops of a few words, inform- 
ing them that the command devolved on Gene- 
ral Burnside, and taking leave of them. 

At nine o’clock last evening, all the officers 
belonging to the headquarters assembled at 
the General’s tent, to bid him farewell. The 
only toast given was by General McClellan 
—‘The Army of the Potomac.” General 
McClellan and staff, accompanied by General 
Burnside, to-day bid farewell to the army, 
visiting in succession the several army corps. 
As the General rode through the ranks, the 
torn and tattered banners of the veteran regi- 
ments were dipped to greet him, while the 
thousands of soldiers gave vent to their feel- 
ings in continuous rounds of applause. 

fajor-General McClellan and his personal 
staff left Warrenton at 11 o’clock to-day. On 
reaching Warrenton Junction a salute was 
fired. The troops, which had been drawn u 
in line, afterwards broke ranks, when the sol- 
diers crowded round him, and many eagerly 
called for afew parting words. He said, in 
response, while on the platform of the railroad 
cars, ‘‘I wish you to stand by General Burn- 
side as you have stood by me, and all will be 
well. Good-bye.” To this there was a spon- 
taneous and enthusiastic response. 


The following farewell order was read to 
the troops comprising the Army of the Poto- 


.mac yesterday morning on dress parade: 


Headquarters Army of the Potomac, camp 
near Rectortown, November 7.—Officers and 
Soldiers of the Army of the Potomac:—An 
order of the President devolves upon Major- 
General Burnside the command of this army. 
In parting from you I cannot express the love 
ee gratitude I bear to you. As an army, 

ou have grown up under my care. In you I 
Nase never found doubt or coldness. The 
battles you have fought under my command 
will proudly live in our national history. The 
glory you have achieved—our mutual peril 
and fatigue—the graves of our comrades fallen 
in battle and by disease—the broken forms of 
those whom wounds and sickness have dis- 
abled—are the strongest associations which 
can exist among men united still by an indis- 
soluble tie that we will ever be comrades in 
supporting the Constitution of our country, 
and the nationality of its people. 

Grorce B. 
‘Major-General United States Army. 

The following order was issued by General 
Burnside on his taking the command of the 
army: 

“‘In accordance with General Orders No. 
182, issued by the President of the United 
States, I hereby assume command of the 
Army of the Potomac. Patriotism and the 
exercise of my every energy in the direction 
of this army, aided by the full and hearty co- 
operation of its officers and men, will, I hope, 
under the blessing of God, ensure its success. 
Having been a sharer of the privations, and 
a witness of the bravery, of the old Army of 
the Potomac in the Maryland campaign, and 
fully identified with them in their feeling of 
respect and esteem for General McClellan, 
entertained through a long and most friendly 


association with him, I feel that it is not as a 


stranger that I assume their command. To 
the Ninth Corps, so long and intimately asso- 
ciated with me, I need say nothing. Our 
histories are identical. With diffidence for 
myself, but with a proud confidence in the 
unswerving loyalty and determination of the 
gallant army now entrusted ot my care, I ac- 
cept its control, with the steadfast assurance 
that the just cause must prevail. 
A. E. Burnsipe, 
Major-General Commanding. 
Headquarters of the Army of the Potomac, 
Now 10 P. M.—General 


-Pleasonton remained over night at Markham, 


and this morning moved toward Barbus, five 
miles distant, and near the mouth of Chester 
Gap. Before reaching the town, he came up 
with. General Stuart’s cavalry, with three 
thousand men and one battery. The enemy 
had their guns posted on a hill on the left of 
the road, but were driven off. Colonel 
Gregg, of the 8th Pennsylvania, charged on a 


full rebel regiment, which was met in a gal- 


lant style, but the rebels were completely 
routed, and seventeen prisoners captured. As 
the enemy flied, Captain Saunders, with a 
squadron of the 6th cavalry, charged on 
the flank, while Pennington assailed them 
with shells. The enemy left ten dead on the 
field. Our loss was one killed and five 
wounded. Among the enemy’s dead was one 
captain. The adjutant ofa Virginia regiment. 
had his Jeg broken, and his a prisoner. The 
conduct of our cavalry in this action was 
splendid, and it was on 7 necessary for Stuart 
to meet them in the field to show the enemy’s 
inferiority. Salem was occupied to-day by 
General Bayard’s command of cavalry, first 
driving the Ist Virginia cavalry from the 
town, and capturing seven prisoners. 

Headquarters Army of the Potomac, Rector- 
town, Va., Nov. 6, ten o'clock, P. M—As the 

articulars of the fight at Barbus, yesterday, 

ecome known, the more brilliant the victory 
is found to have been. The battle was fought 
by cavalry alone, and between the best dis- 
ciplined troops either army can produce. The 
final result shows that the rebels left thirty- 
six dead on the field. Their wounded must 
have been numerous. Our loss was five killed 
and ten wounded. General Pleasonton to-day 
reports that General Jackson occupies Chester 
Gap, with his rebel command. The town of 
Warrenton was occupied by our troops at 
three o’clock this afternoon, we taking five 
prisoners belonging to the 3d Virginia cavalry, 
and two infantry soldiers, who stated that 
their regiments had gone up the Valley. Gen- 
eral Bayard had a slight skirmish to-day on 
the Waterloo road, killing one man, wounding 
two, and taking ten prisoners, without any 
loss on his part. 

Warrenton, Va., Nov. 7, 4 o’clock, P. M— 
General Reynolds’s corps took possession of 
this town yesterday unopposed. The place 
was occupied by Colonel Payne, with about 
four hundred cavalry and two howitzers. 
General Longstreet’s corps had occupied Cul- 
pepper for several days. Longstreet left that 
town last Saturday, and it was generally re- 
ported that he would encamp on the hills south 
of it. General A. P. Hill’s command arrived 
there on Thursday. Reliable citizens confirm 
the general belief of intelligent officers of our 
army, that Lee has succeeded in eluding 
McClellan, and that the main portion of his 
army is at Gordonsville. A. P. Hill’s com- 
mand and Stuart’s cavalry formed the rear- 
guard. The former was at Chester Gap, and 
Plesanton had pushed Stuart to Flint Hill. 
Our troops found two hundred and seventy 
wounded rebels in the hospital here. Great 
distress prevails among the citizens hereabouts 
for the necessaries of life. All the stores have 
exhausted their supplies and closed. The 
cars are expected here to-morrow. The snow 
storm continued till late this afternoon. Gene- 
ral Bayard to-day captured Lieutenant-Colonel 
Blunt, of Longstreet’s staff. Blunt is Provost- 
General in the rebel army, and was inspecting 
his pickets when captured. ? 

Headquarters, Warrenton, Oct. 9.—General 
Pleasonton, yesterday, in a skirmish with the 
rebel cavalry under General Stuart, captured 
three pieces of artillery, also a captain, lieu- 
tenant, and five privates. No loss has been 
reported on our side. General Bayard yester- 
day occupied, and now holds the railroad 
bridge across the Rappahannock. The bridge 
is not injured. The bridge across Broad Run 
has been destroyed. There is nothing new at 
this writing, from the front at the Rappahan- 
nock. The weather to-day is clear and cold. 


KENTUCKY. 
Cincinnati, November 9.—A special dis- 
patch to the Commercial, from Indianapolis, 
says:—On Wednesday night a battalion of 
Colonel Shuckelford’s Eighth Kentucky caval- 
ry was attacked by a large force of guerillas, 
under Colonel Fowler, on Bird river, seven 
miles from Madisonville, Kentucky. The at- 
tack was gallantly met, and the rebels com- 
elled to retire, with the loss of eight killed, 
including Colonel Fowler. A large number 
were wounded, and several prisoners captured. 
Louisville, November 10.—Upwards of two 
hundred rebels, including rebel citizens who 
had returned from their Southern excursion, 
were brought in from Frankfort to-night; 
also seventeen of Morgan’s men, who were 
captured near Gallatin. Colonel Souders D. 
Bruce, commanding at Bowling Green, ar- 
rived here this evening. It is understood 
that he has an independent roving commis- 
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sion, commanding several regiments and & 
battery, with which he purposes to expel the 
guerillas from the southern part of the State. 
Captain Pepper, of the 4th Indiana pe oe 
on & scouting expedition near Hebbardaville, 
broke up a troublesome band of guerillas, 
capturing five prisoners, several horses, and a 
number of arms. 3 


TENNESSEE. 

Louisville, Ky., Nov. 9.—No assault had 
been made on Nashville up to Friday eve- 
ning last, and nothing had been heard of 
General Polk’s army. On Wednesday night 
the rebel pickets on the Murfreesboro’, 
MoMinaville, and Franklin pikes, commenced 
skirmishing. Eight hundred of Stokes’ cav- 
alry charged upon Stearn’s cavalry, and drove 
them within five miles of Franklin. In the 
meanwhile a rebel force, supposed to be under 
Morgan, made a dash on the new railroad- 
bridge north of Nashville, but were repulsed. 
The Federal loss in the various skirmishes 
was 1 killed, 13 wounded, and 3 missing. 
General McCook’s advance reached Nashville 
on the afternoon of the 6th inst. It is re- 
ported that the rebels have evacuated Mur- 
freesboro’ and McMinnville, and gune to 
Chattanooga; and, also, that General Joe 
Johnson had arrived at Chattanooga, and as- 
sumed the command of the department of 
Tennessee and North Alabama. Brecken- 
ridge’s command is at Chattanooga. De- 
serters from the rebel army say that Bragg 
was obliged to destroy most of his spoils cap- 
tured in Kentucky, to prevent its falling into 
General Buell’s hands. 

Nashville, Nov. 11.—[Special to the New 
York Tribune.|—General Rosecrans and staff 
arrived last night, having left Bowling Green 
at six o’clock that morning, on a train to 
Mitchellville, making the remainder of the 
trip, ten miles, on horseback, without inter- 
ruption by the guerillas, The forests are 
blazing along the greater portion of the route, 
and many dwellings are destroyed. The 
country looks painfully desolate—the inhabi- 
tants, forage, and'stock nearly all gone. The 
reports about the starving situation of Nash- 
ville were fanciful. About 30,000 bushels of 
corn and other substantials were in store when 
General McCook’s corps arrived. 

The recent attack of the enemy was a re- 
connoissance and feint to enable Morgan’s 
guerillas to destroy the railroad bridge. We 
lost about thirty killed and wounded in the 
attack. General McCook has driven most of 
the rebel guerillas clear back from the city. 
The rebels are still in considerable force at 
Murfreesboro’, but are retreating as rapidly as 

ossible beyond the Tennessee river, destroy- 
ing everything asthey retire. A supply train 
of 100 wagons arrived from Mitchellvillé last 
night. General Rosecrans has occupied Gen. 
Buell’s old head-quarters. 


TEXAS. 

Washington, Nov. 11.—The Navy Depart- 
ment has received voluminous dispatches from 
Rear Admiral Farragut, dated Pensacola Bay, 
October 15th, stating that Galveston, Corpus 
Christi, and Sabine City, and the adjacent 
waters, are now in our possession. 


PIRATES. 

Several vessels-of-war have sailed in search 
of the Alabama, the notorious Confederate 

irate. Mr. Cameron, just returned from 

ussia, states that in England the secession 
sympathizers are building a number of iron- 
clad rams to operate on American commerce. 
There can be no doubt that the British Gov- 
ernment is conniving at this belligerent pro- 
ceeding, as it did at the building of the Ala- 
bama, and the fitting of vessels loaded with 
munitions of war for the Confederates. 


HARPER’S FERRY. 

The Commission appointed to inquire into 
the causes which led to the surrender of Har- 
per’s Ferry have made a longreport. They 
found that there was no military necessity for 
the surrender, and attribute the disaster to the 
incompetency of Colonel Ford, who had com- 
mand of the Heights, and to the utter incom- 
petency, if not imbecility, of Colonel Miles, 
who held the General command. Perhaps 
disloyalty had something to do with it. 


CAPTURE BY SEA. 

Baltimore, November 11.—A letter from an 
officer on board the flagship Hartford, dated 
off Pensacola, October 28, says the United 
States steamer Montgomery came in this 
morning, with a fine side-wheel prize steamer, 
loaded with arms and munitions of war, which 
she caught about fifty miles off Mobile, after 
a chase of seven hours. She was originally 
called the Arizona, but changed to the Caro- 
line, and was commanded by Captain Forbes, 
of New Orleans, formerly of Amboy, New 
Jersey. She hails from Havana. When 
about being overhauled, her crew commenced 
throwing overboard arms, &c., but did not 
succeed in making way with much of her 
cargo. 


Foreign Items. 


RsIGNATION OF A CLERGYMAN.—The 
Rev. Christopher Nevile, rector of Wicken- 
by, and Vicar of Wickenby, near Newark, 
Kogland, has intimated to the Bishop of 
Lincoln that he shall resign those livings at 
the close of the present year. The benefices 
are worth about $4500 a year,, His resig- 
nation is founded on the “assent and con- 
sent’”’ which, at his ordination, he gave to 
the Prayer-book, and which he now regrets, 
his new belief being that the Bible is not 
the rule of faith in the Established Church, 
and that “the confused and contradictory 
mass of theology contained in our Book of 
Common Prayer has been permitted to 
supersede the word of God in our National 
Church.” As no relief can be obtained 
from the Legislature, he says he abandons 


his present position in the Church as wholly 


untenable. It is reported that a beneficed 
clergyman in Dorsetshire, a member of a 
high family in the county, contemplates a 
similar step, on the same grounds as those 
advanced by Mr. Nevile—Zondon Morning 
Advertiser. 


CHANGE OF FortuNE.—Black Tommy, 
the race-horse once so celebrated through 
ruoning second to Blinkbonny, for the Der- 
by, is now being driven in a cab. 


Tae JAPANESE AMBASSADORS.—A Paris 
letter in the Gironde says :—‘‘ The Japanese 
Ambassadors, it is said, met with a disap- 
pointment at London. Most of the European 
governments have kept them at the expense 
of the Treasury, and they imagined that it 
would be the same in Great Britain. They, 
however moderated their expenses, and their 
bill only amounted to the modest sum of 
100,000 francs. They sent the document 
to Earl Russell, who replied to them, ‘I 
cannot pay it. The English Constitution 
does not authorize me, and I should require 
a bill of indemnity from Parliament.’ They 
then paid the money like persons who know 
how to expend when necessary.” 


A FLocGinc SCHOOLMASTER IN THE 
Otp Days.—The London Museum, writing 
of a well-known sphoolmaster mentioned in 
‘‘Southey’s Life of Dr. Bell,” says:—‘ He 
dominated over a school for fifty-one years, 
and was reckoned, from recorded obser- 
vations, to have given 911,500 canings, 
124,000 floggings, 209,000 custodies, 136,- 
000 tips with the ruler, 10,200 boxes on 
the ears, 22,700 tasks by heart, 700 stands 
upon peas, 600 kneels on a sharp edge, 500 
fool’s caps, 1700 holds of rods; and over 
his grave were placed these words of Mar- 
tial—‘ Ferulz tristes, sceptra pedagogorum 


cessant.’”’ 


MAN AND THE GoRILLA.—Sir Gardner 
Wilson, the distinguished exponent of 
Egyptian antiquities, writes to the London 
Athenzewm:—“ While philosophers are en- 
gaged in showing the resemblance of the 
discrepancies between the skull and brain 
of man and the gorilla, some persons are 
alarmed lest the tribe of apes should 
establish a claim to be the ancestors of the 
human race. But whatever approximation 
may be discovered in the human and the 
simian head, we may console ourselves with 
the conviction that the difference, even 
were it smaller than it is, would be suf- 
ficient to form a very decided barrier to the 
actual relationship of the two races. Ke- 
semblance of form has evidently little to 
do with resemblance of intelligence; for, 
thqugh the head and brain of the canine 
species are so unlike those of man, no 
chimpanzee, gorilla, or other ape, is to be 
compared in point of intelligence with the 
dog. The hand, the general appearance, 
and the anatomical structure of the ape, 
have led us to exaggerate its resemblance 
to man; but neither external aspect, nor a 


certain similarity in the brain, has enabled 
the ape to panne qualities in any way ana- 
logous to human reason; and no resem- 
blance need alarm us, when the intelligence 
of the dog, whose form and skull differ so 
widely from those of man, approaches so 
much nearer to human reason than that of 
the ape.” 


EXTRAORDINARY Escape.—On a recent 
Sunday, as the ten o’clock fast train on the 
North Kent line was nearing Erith Station, 
on the way to Strood, the engine-driver 
saw a boy, of about twelve or thirteen years 
of age, being pursued bya bull from the 


adjoining marshes. The boy got on the 


line, calculating that the animal would not 
venture on the metals. He judged wrongly, 
however, for the animal dashed over the 
fence, and had just reached the down 
metals, when the noise of the whistle caused 
it to hesitate fora moment, and incline its 
head towards the engine, and, at the in- 
stant, it was struck on the right shoulder 
by the near buffer, and the guard-iron in 
front having entered the body, tore it up 
in a manner that death must have been 
instantaneous. The engine passed on un- 
injured, and the boy had been fortunately 
delivered from his danger. 


VOLCANO IN IcELAND.—A new volcano 
kas appeared in Iceland. From the cold 
summer, it has been impossible to cross the 
Sprengisandre and the Vatna Yokul; but 
the flames were quite discernible, and with 
a glass, the streams of lava could be seen 
crossing the snow on the acclivities of the 
mountains. At last accounts, expeditions 
were preparing to start to view this phe- 
nomenon more closely, as soon as the 
weather permitted. 


BALLOONING.—An extraordinary balloon 
ascension is gravely proposed in England. 
Mr. Glaisher, whose remarkable account of 
an ascent to a height of six miles was pub- 
lished some time since, has been challenged 
by Mr. Simons to ascend with him to a dis- 
tance of eleven miles. Mr. Glaisher replied 
that he had no doubt that, by taking up 
sufficient oxygen, a higher point might be 
attained; but he thought the risk too great. 


GorTtRE.—The commission appointed by 
the Paris Academy of Sciences to report on 
the prevalence and causes of goitre, have 
ascertained that when this disease exists 
among men and women, it also attacks 
quadrupeds. This discovery proves that 
goitre is not induced by diet alone, for 
many animals that were affected were liv- 
ing on mountain slopes apart from the dirty 
villages in the valleys. 


General Items. 


Rev. Dr. Grunpy.—A correspondent 
of one of our exchanges says: —‘‘The peo- 
ple of Memphis are far from loyal. The 
Rev. De Grundy, who has received and 
treated me as a brother, pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, is the only 
outspoken, Union loving minister in the 
city. A few months since, his was the 
largest and most popular church in the 
city, but his entire session and membership 
have deserted him. I counted seven ladies 
in his congregation yesterday morning, the 
rest were, for the most part, military men, 
a very small sprinkling of citizens. Threat- 
ening letters and terrible abuse have been 
heaped upon this dear brother for his 
fidelity to the government, in this day of 
our country’s peril. He is almost dis- 
couraged in his position, but I have been 
entreating him to remain, and hold fast to 
his integrity.” 

ANOTHER CHANGE.—The Rev. Matthew 
Hale Smith has recently joined the Baptist 
communion. Every body knows who the 
Rev. Matthew Hale Smith is. He is half 
lawyer, half preacher, with a sprinkling of 
politician. He has been Presbyterian, Uni- 
versalist, Dutch Reformed, Episcopalian, 
and Trinitarian Congregationalist, off and 
on, for years past; but now he has joined 
the Baptists.— Springfield Republican. 


University Soup.—The Troy (New 
York) Whig says the University property 
of that city was sold at auction on a recent 
Saturday, at the Court House, to satisfy a 
mortgage held by the Union Bank. The 
purchaser was Mr. Hillman, of the firm of 
Peck & Hillman, at $7000. The Institution 
is now private property. It was formerly 
under the control of the Methodist Church. 


HuntTInG IN CoupLes.—A facetious 
friend in Illinois writes:—‘ Applicants for 
vacant pulpits in Illinois now go in pairs— 
one preaching in the forenoon, and the 
other in the afternoon. This ‘helps things 
on,’ and is scriptural—‘two and two.’”’— 


Independent. 


LARGE Lea@acires.—The late Margaret 
Burr, of New York, left the sum of 
$230,000, to be divided among various 
religious and benevolent organizations. 
The American Bible Society is to receive 
$25,000; the Amerigdn Tract Society, 
New York, $10,000; the American Church 
Missionary Society, $25,000; the Mission- 
ary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, to be applied to domestic missions, 
$20,000; the same Society, for foreign 
missions, to be applied to their missions 
in Africa and China, $20,000; to local 
benevolent societies, $110,000. : 


Momestic 


THE War ror NewspaPEers.— 
The New York Express says:—It puts three 
cent. upon all the white paper, and equal 

or the 


Ewening Express per annum to $1,500 
It taxes all its advertising three per cent., 

equal to 2,250 
It puts up the gross cost of white paper 

twenty per cent., equal per annum on 

the Express to 8,000 

Total annual direct tax, $11,750 


_In round numbers, the Evening Express pays 
a monthly war tax of $1000. 


Larce SrzamBoat.—A steamer—to be the 
largest ever built for river navigation in any 
country—is now ere constructed at the foot 
of Tenth street, East River, New York. This 
vessel will be able to reach the wharf at Albany 
at any time of tide. Her bottom will be nearly 
flat, to enable her to cross the Overslaugh. She 
will be provided with four hundred state-rooms, 
and is expected to be able to accommodate 
fifteen hundred passengers. Her length will 
be four hundred and twenty-four feet, width 
about ninety feet. She will have a cylinder 
ninety-six inches in diameter. It is proposed 
to name this vessel—which will be placed on 
the river early next summer—the Dictator. 


Sincutar Detection oF ArtrRocious VIL- 
LAINY.—Lhe Northampton Gazeéie relates an 
instance where an extra mean species of fraud, 
too often practised upon our pldion, was dis- 
covered by an odd Coincidence. A private 
who wus convalescing in one of the hospitals 
craved some currant jelly so much that he gave 
his last two dollars fur a pot of it, which the at- 
tendant refused to let him have otherwise, and 
also refused to let him buy asmaller quantity. 


On removing the wrapper the soldier was sur- 


rised to find a note addressed to himself, and 
informing him that his own family sent him 
the welcome delicacy. 


DreaproL AccipENTt.—At about seven 
o’clock on. the morning of the 6th inst., when 
ten miles above St. Genevieve, the steamer J. 
H. Dickey exploded one of her boilers, killing 
several, and wounding others of her se 
and crew. The passengers were awakened by 
a violent shock, and rushing from their rooms, 
found that the boat had run against the Illi- 
nois bank, and lay fastened in the mud. In 
about fifteen minutes, while the passengers 
were still wandering about the cabin, not yet 
recovered from the first alarm, another terrible 
shock shook the whole boat, and the forward 
cabin was instantly filled with scalding steam, 
which numbers inhaled, and fell dying upon 
the floor, while the passengers, among whom 
were several ladies, rushed in a panic to the 
stern. Another horror was added to the 
calamity, by a fire breaking out in the state- 
rooms, and through the floor above the boilers, 
communicated from the furnace. Aftet long 
and earnest exertion, the fire was conquered; 
and all unite in bearing praise to Captain 
Musselman, fur his bravery and judzment. 
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The cause of the explosion remains ane 
the engineer stating it to have been occasion 

by the shock on striking the shore, disarrang- 
ing the boiler, while others maintain that the 
latter was old and defective. The pilot states 


that the steamer went ashore from the signal 


to back being misunderstood as one to 
ahead. Among the killed is Lieutenant F. 
Dodge, 6th United States Cavalry, of Philadel- 
phia. Henry Whalen, the clerk, is danger- 
ously scalded. Several persons are known to 
have been blown overboard, and others jumped 
into the river and were drowned. At eight 
o’clock the next morning the steamer Warner 
came along, and brought the Dickey’s passen- 
gers and crew to this city. 


__ Distasz anp Dgata.—One gets an appalling 
idea of the sacrifices that have already been 
made to the Moloch of rebellion, by an official 
returo of the Surgeon-General at Richmond, 
who states that up to the present time one 
hundred thousand sick and wounded soldiers 
have been received in that city alone. 


A -New Raritroap.—The construction of 
@ new railroad is progressing on the west 
bank of the Schuylkill river, from Columbia 
bridge to Gray’s Ferry bridge, near Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,—a distance of about 
five miles. I[t will unite the Reading road 
with the Pennsylvania Central, and the Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore with the 
Media and West Chester road. From the 
Columbia bridge it will keep near the river 
on the west side, crossing the Pennsylvania 
Central near the Wire bridge, passing under’ 
Market and Chestnut streets by tunnels, and 
terminating a¢ Gray’s Ferry bridge. This 
will enable freight intended to be transferred 
from one road to anger, to pass around the 
city, and thus evade the present nuisance of 
cars by horse-power, reducing the expense, and 


greatly facilitating and increasing the business 


of the Philadelphia termini of these roads, 
The anticipated cost of the road ‘will be $500,- 
000. It is being built by contract, and will be 
owned jointly and equally by the Reading, 
Pennsylvania Central, and Baltimore and 
Wilmington roads. 


Emancipation.—The largest number of 
slaves owned by any one man in the District 
of Columbia, previous to the Emancipation 
Act, was sixty-eight, who were the property 
of Washingtun Young. The whole number of 
slaves that have been presented by their 
Owners to the Commissioners for the pur- 
2g of receiving compensation has, thus 
ar, been about three thousand. 


Lupicrous Mistaxe.—The citizens of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, appointed a committee to 
wait upon Parson Brownlow, who was expected 
in that place. The committee were on hand 
at the depot when the train arrived, and formed 
in @ semicircle on the platform, the Chairman 
holding a written address, which he was to 
read before conducting the Parson to the 
hotel. Unfortunately, none of the committee 
knew Mr. Brownlow, and he being one of the 
first to alight, was allowed to pass to the rear. 
Soon a gentleman appeared, with a servant 
bearing a valise, the committee closed round 
him, and the Chairman commenced reading 
the address, but the stranger confounded him 
by saying he was an agent for a patent medi- 
cine. The Parson, who had been looking on, 
introduced himself, and they gladly adjourned. 
to the hotel, and read the address there. 


AmusemMenTS.—New York is not so occupied 
with the war as to leave no time for amuse- 
ments. The number of visitors to Central 
Park on a recent Saturday was near 40,000. 
The carriages numbered 4738. 


Deata or Commopore Penpercrast.—Com- 
modore Garrett J. Pendergrast, of the United 
States Navy, died at his residence, Twelfth 
end Walnut streets, Philadelphia, on Frida 
morning of last week. The cause of his deat 
was a stroke of paralysis. He was a native of 
Kentucky, and had been in the naval service 
for nearly fifty-one years, having entered it on 
the first of January, 1812. Twenty-one years 
of his life were spent in sea service. His age 
was about sixty-two years. Before the present 
war broke out he was in command of the"West 
India squadron. More than a year since he 
was appointed commandant of the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard, which position -he held at 
the time of his death. Under the new or- 
ganization of the navy he held a commission 
as Commodore on the retired list, being twelfth 
on the list. He was an efficient and faithful 
officer, a gentleman of high tone and sterling 
integrity, possessing the confidence of all with 
whom he was associated. He leaves a widow, 
but no children. 3 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The foreign steamers Norwegian, Scotia, and 
Glasgow have arrived during the week. 

Lord Lyons is a passenger; also Hon. Simon 
Cameron, United States Minister to Russia, and 


family. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The insurance on American ships has advanced 
from 3 to 5 per cent. in consequence of the ravages 
of the pirate Alabama. 

Messrs. Glass, Elliott & Co., write to Cyrus W. 
Field very hopefully of the Atlantic cable. They 
offer to undertake the contract on the most liberal 
terms, and express the greatest faith in accomplish- 
ing the task, 7 

The gales had subsided. The total loss to the 
shipping is enormous. The gales also did great 
damage in France. 

The steamer Gladiator, which had arrived at 
Liverpool from Bermuda, brought sundry reports 
as to the hostile intentions of Admiral Wilkes, one 
statement going so far as to say that he blockaded 
the port, and refused to withdraw his ships at the 
request of the Governor; that he sent a boat to the 
Gladiator, and ordered the captain to go on board 
his vessel. The captain refused, being at the time 
under the ‘protectiun of a British man-of-war, which 
ran out its guns ready for action. The Gladiator 
was then allowed to proceed. The matter attracts 
much attention in England. It is said that orders 
had been issued for the immediate reinforcement 
of the West India squadron. 

The Cabinet Council which had been summoned 
did not sit, and the Army and Navy Gazette infers 
that Lord Lyons returns to Washington without 
any instructions for a change of policy, except 
such as may be necessitated by contingencies. 

The London Morning Herald hopes that Lord 
Lyons takes out a message of some importance. 
It urges a recognition, and a representation that 
there is a possibility of armed intervention on the 
part of Europe. It thinks that the neutrality on 
which the government prides itself, is the greatest 
cruelty to both parties. 3 

The London Daily News points out that the 
speeches of numerous members of Parliament 
indicate that Mr. Gladstone has made but few 
proselytes among the intelligent members to the 
Confederate cause. 

Mr. Gladstone, through his secretary, has issued 
still another explanation of his recent remarks. He 
holds himself fully responsible for what he said as 
to the formation of a Southern nation, but is not 
responsible for the inferences which have been 
drawn. 

Numerous members of Parliament have been 
addressing public meetings. They all refer to 
America, but generally refrain from urging the 
recognition of the South. Mr. Cobden addressed 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce in advocacy 


of the abolition of commercial blockades and the 


seizure of private property at sea. 

The London Times’ city article, referring to the 
resolution contemplated by the Confederate Gov- 
ernment, to collect a million bales of cotton, and 
sell them in Europe, subject to all contingencies as 
to the date when they can be shipped, says it is not 
without importance.. Should the resolution be 
passed, there are probably many individuals who 
might be tempted into such a speculation, provided 
the margin of profit offered was very large. 

The London Daily News thinks that the Federal 
cause never looked so like success in its essential 
features. The South is almost at the last stage of 
exhaustion, while the North is nearly untouched in 
all its resources. All the European nations have 
to do is to wait. 

The Times, of course, takes a directly opposite 
view. The Liverpool correspondent of the Times 
again urges mediation. 

The Daily News points to Mr. Sumner’s speech 
at Boston, and its reception, as a refutation of the 
Times’ arguments that the emancipation scheme 
would be repudiated. : 

Sir Benjamin Brodie, the eminent surgeon, died 
on the 2lst ult. Sir John Curtis, one of the six 
honorary members of the Entomological Society of 
France, died at his residence at Islington, England, 
October 6th, aged seventy. 

A Cabinet council was to be neld at London on 
the 23d. 

Ata public meeting at Oldham, resolutions were 
offered calling on the government to recognize the 
Confederate States, as the only means of ending 
the civil war. An amendment was offered, de- 
claring recognition impolitic, and likely to resultin 


a war with the North. After a warm debate, and 


uproarious proceedings, the original motion was 
declared carried, although the meeting was about 
equally divided. 

A letter from Manchester to the London Times, 
dated the 22d ult. states that 7845 additional 
panpers were added te the Poor Law statistics dur- 
ing the year. Every day mills are closed, and 
hundreds reduced to destitution. 

A virulent typhus fever had broken out in Prea- 


ton, which was traceable to the hardships and 
privations of the poor. 

Business at Manchester is ata stand-still. Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech had created quite a panic, many 
manufacturers stopping their mills altogether. The 


' Jetter says it was expected that 600,000 persons 


would be dependent on charity during the coming 


winter, 
FRANCE. 


It is stated that MM. Persigny and Fould have 
consented to remain in the Cabinet, the Emperor 
having assured them that there is nothing re- 
actionary in his present policy respecting Italy, but 
that he declined to take any hurried step with re- 
gard to Rome. The Council of State had resumed 
its sittings. 

ITALY. 

Alarming accounts have been received in rela- 
tion to Garibaldi’s health, and it was even ru- 
moured at Paris that he was dead. <A Turin tele- 
gram of the 22d, however, says that he had been 
removed to Spezzia, and bore his removal well. 
The state of his health bad slightly improved, but 
the papers still express much apprehension. The 
22d ult. being the anniversary of the union of 
the southern provinces to Italy, it was celebrated 
by fetes in all the principal towns, with various 
public rejoicings. Perfect order was maintained. 


GREECE. 


A revolution has occurred in Western Greece, 
and the revolted towns had organized a provisional 
government. 
of insurrection. Eastern Greece was tranquil. 
A dispatch from Athens, of the 24th ult, says the 
garrison of Ponitra has revolted, and established a 


provisional government under the Presidency of |: 


Beulgaria. 


«Married. 


On the 5th inst., by the Rev. Thomas M. Gray, 
Mr. Wacker, of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
to Miss Mary E. Hauser, of Bridgehampton, 
Long Island, New York. 

On the 5th inst., at Harmony Hill, by the Rev. 
J. H. Johns, Mr. Tuomuas Bupp, of*Cecil 
county, Maryland, to Miss Tittie B., youngest 
daughter of James Huvupeson, Esq., of Chester 
county, Pennsylvania. 

October 21st, by the Rev. 8. A. Gayley Mr. 
Francis J. Born, of Cecil county, Maryland, to 
Miss Jans McDona.p, of Baltimore. On the 6th 
inst. by the same, Mr. Joun Tosa to Miss 
CatHaRiINE ANNE Lors, both of Cecil county, 
Maryland. 


- In New York, on the 6th inst., by the Rev. N. 
L. Rice, D.D., Mr. Currton Bouton to Miss Jen- 
nig, daughter of the late Jounn W. Waitiock, of 
New York city. 

On the 30th of October, in Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, by the Rev. J. I. Brownson, the Rev. 
Bernarp W. sxaae, of Defiance, Ohio, to Miss 
Margaretta B., daughter of Dr. Joun D. 
of Washington, Pa. 


Obituary, 


Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance 
Jive cents for every line, nine words to a line.] 


Died, at Princeton, New Jersey, on the 8th inst., 
JAMES 8. GREEN, Esq., in the seventy-first year 
ie age, son of the late Rev. Ashbel Green, D.D. 


Died, at Easton, Pennsylvania, on the 11th 
inst., the Hon. JAMES MADISON PORTER, in 
the seventicth year of his age. He was a son of 
General Andrew Porter, of the Revolutionary war, 
and himself served in the war of 1812. During 
the war of 1812-14, while Mr. Porter was a law 
student in Philadelphia, the city was threatened 
by the British, and he volunteered and served as a 
lieutenant during that emergency until discharged 
by the government. Judge Porter was one of the 
framers of the present Constitution of Pennsylva- 
nia, and one of the most prominent members of the 
Convention. He was President Judge of the 22d 
Judicial District, member of the Legislature, and 
other positions. He was the leading spirit of all 
the public improvements connectéd with the 
borough of his adoption. He was one of the 
founders of Lafayette College, and for twenty- 
five years President of the Board of Trustees. 
For many years he was a ruling elder in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Easton, of which 
the Rev. Dr. Gray is pastor.— Oommunicated. 

Died, October 14th, Mrs. ELENOR MERRIE, 
relict of Mr. Robert Merrie, at the residence of 
her son-in-law, Mr. A. McAlpin, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, after an illness of several weeks, aged 
eighty-six years and six months. Mrs. Merrie 
was born at Ayr, Scotland, in the year 1776. She 
emigrated to this country in 1795, and united by 
letter with the Scots Church of Philadelphia, of 
which the Rev. Robert Annan was then pastor, 
and by whom she was married to Mr. Robert 
Merrie, a member of the same church. They 
removed to Cincinnati in the year 1804, and 
united with the First Presbyterian Church. Mr. 
Merrie served for thirty years as a ruling elder in 
the church, and Mrs. Merrie will long be remem- 
bered as one of the most active members of the 
congregation, and her prayers and labours of love 
have been blessed of God for the bodily and spirit- 
ual good of many in all conditions of society. 
Many and wonderful changes has she witnessed 
during her long life. She was born during the 
war for the American independence, and she dies 
in the second year of the present war for the 
American Union. Four generations were assem. 
bled at her funeral. She was probably the last 
of the members of the Scots Church who were 
connected with it at the time she was married by 
its pastor. All are now gone to their final homes. 
She retained a strong attachment for her native 
land, and would often speak of it in affectionate 
terms. But now she has gone to that “happy 
land of pure delight, where saints immortal 
reign.” Her days were nearly four-score-years- 
and ten, but they were not spent in vain. 
‘‘Bhessed are the dead which die in the Lord, 
that they may rest from their labours, and their 
works do follow them.” * J. E. A. 


Rotices. 


ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
—Arch Street above Tenth, Philadelphia.—Service 
in the Morning at half-past ten o’clock, and in the 
Evening at the usual hour, half-past 7 o’clock. 
The Rev. Dr. Plumer is expected to officiate to- 
morrow, (Sabbath,) 16th inst., also on the Wednes- 
day Evening following. 

BUS{NESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING —Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON. — The 
Presbytery of Huntingdon will hold an adjourned 
meeting in the Spruce Creek Presbyterian Church 
on Tuesday, the 25th inst., at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

Mew bers or commissioners coming by railroad, 
who, in the interim, inform A. Rankin, . by 
letter, addressed to Rock Spring Post office, Penn- 
airy will be met at Spruce Creek Station on 
the 25th inst., at half-past 8 o’clock, A. M., and be 
conveyed to the church. 

Rosert Hamu, Stated Clerk. 


HOTOGRAPHS AT FIFTEEN CENTS.— 
We have now a full assortment of Card 
Photographs, comprising 
PORTRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED 
PERSONAGES, COPIES OF CELEBRATED 
ENGRAVINGS, GROUPS, VIEWS, &c. 
The superiority of these Photographs in every 
articular, is universally acknowledged. Every 
d is perfect and lasting. 


Price 15 Cents each, or $1.50 per Dozen. 


Also, a large assortment of Photograph ALBUMS, 
at very low prices. 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 15—2t 


ECTURES ON THE HOLY LAND.— 
A Course of Three Lectures on the Holy 
Land will be delivered by Wititiam Waits 
Wi.urams, of New York, in the Second Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, (Rev. W. Sterrett’s,) Twenty- 
second street below Callowhill, Philadelphia, as 
follows, viz: 
o. 1. Tuesday Evening, November 18th— 
Subject, “Forty Days in Jerusalem, or a Sketch 
of Palestine, and a Description of Jerusalem.” 

No. 2. Tuesday Evening, November 25th— 
Subject, “Judea, Joppa, Jericho, the Jordan and 
Dead Sea, Hebron and Bethlehem, with a deserip- 
tion of the Jewish Passover, as seen in Jerusa- 
lem.” 

No. 3. Tuesday Evening, December 2d— 
Subject, “Samaria and a Samaritan, Passover on 
Mount Gerizim, Jscob’s Well, Gallilee, Mount 
Tabor, Nazareth, Cana of Gallilee, the Lake of 
Tiberias and Capernaum.” 

Tickets for sale at Martien’s Book-store, No. 
606 Chestnut street; Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation, No. 82] Chestnut street; Tract Society, 
and atthe store of Mr. Rentoul, Sixth street above 
Market, Philadelphia. 

TICKETS FOR THE COURSE, 50 CENTS. 

SINGLE TICKETS, 25 CENTS. 

nov 15—3t* 


ULES FOR. SPELLING — Compiled and 
arranged by Francis J. Collier. Price 10 
cents. 
The rules here given have been collected from 
the writings of standard authors, and are pub- 


_ lished in a cheap and condensed form, so that any 


one might avail himself of the information thus 
afforded. 
Seven Little People and Their Friends. I)lus- 
trated. 75 cents. 
Under the Pear Tree; or, Little Crosses. By 
Aunt Friendly. 35 cents. 
Thirteen Months in the Rebel Army. By an 
Impressed New Yorker. 50 cents. | 
he Patience of Hope. With an Introduction 
by J. G. Whittier. 75 cents. 
Rays of Light for Dark Hours; or, Consolation 
The Chosen People. ible 2 
H. Bradford. 75 — 
For sale b 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia 
nov 15—2t 


Troops had been sent to the scene. 


EQUITABLE LIFE-ASSURANGE 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


- CENTRAL OFFICE, 
No. 92 Broadway, New York. 


PURELY MUTUAL, ALL THE PROFITS 


DIVIDED AMONG THE ASSURED. 


HON. W. C. ALEXANDER, President. 
HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-President. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 
No. 425 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


GEORGE H. STUART, Esg.,- 
THEODORE CUYLER, Esq., 
THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 


REFERENCES. 
A. & A. LAURENCE & CO., New York. 
Hox. JAMES POLLOCK, United States Mint. 
Hox. GEO. SHARS WOOD, Judge Dist. Court of Pa. 
SAMUEL J. REEVES, of Reeves, Buck & Co. 
A. J. DREXEL, Banker. 


JOSEPH PATTERSON, President Western Bank. 


STRICKLAND KNEASS, City Engineer. 


General Agent for Pennsylvania, 
AMOS B. KEITH, 


bay To whom applications for Insurance, or 


Agencies in the State, may be made. = a 
nov 15—13t 


HON. GEO. P. MARSH'S NEW WORK. 
Just Published by 
C. SORIBNER, 


No. 124 Granp Strrezt, New York, 


THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LANGUA On and the Bary 
Literature it Embodies. By the Hon. G. P. 
Marsh. 1 vol., octavo. $3, 

The London Athenuem says:—“ We continually 
observe indications of the same faithful and ear- 
nest study, the same profound and accurate 
knowledge of our early writers, the same 
sense and independence of thought, and the same 
ag » ability of treatment, which characterised 

r. Marsh’s former volume,” 

“We know not which to commend most 
warmly, the zeal of the scholar, the discrimina- 
tion of the philosopher, or the humanity of the 
man, who traces with such curious yet-compre- 
hensive knowledge and insight, the elements, 
origin, growth, and character of our noble tongue.” 


— Boston Transcript. 
his 
intel- 


““Mr. Marsh’s two works, and es 
last one, should be made “eer of et 
no English education can 
ete withou maste 
as these.”—New York 
_ “It is @ monument of the author’s wide read- 
ing, most patient research, and catholic spirit of 
investigation. We know of no study more invit- 
ing, to those of studious habits, than this, nor is 
there any better guide than this volume.”—Hart- 
“This volume and its companion, ‘ Lectu 
the English Language,’ perhaps, 
valuable contributions to the history of the Eng- 
lish language and literature that have been made 


within a decade. at least, on either sid 
Atlantic.”—Pitisburg Gazette. r side of the 


NOW READY—A NEW EDITION OF 
LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH LAN-« 


GUAGE. By the Hon. G A 
1 vol., octavo. $3, 


Aso Just Reapy—Sxconp American Epition oF 
MULLER ON LANGUAGE. 
LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LAN- 

GUAGE. By Max Muuuer, M.A. From the 
Second Revised London Edition. 1 vol., large 
12mo. Printed at the Riverside Press, on laid 
tinted paper. $1.50 
j= Copies sent by mail on receipt i 
nov 15—lt 


TEN DOLLAR 
Sabbath-School Library. 


ONE HUNDRED VOLUMES, FROM 36 TO 
298 PAGES EACH, BOUND WITH CLOTH 
BACKS, GILT LETIERINGS, IN A 
BOX, WITH 16 CATALOGUES, 
FOR TEN DOLLARS. 


The PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF, PUBLI- 
CATION—WNo. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia— 
are now prepared to supply a cheap Sabbath- 
school Library. The set contains books from 86 
to 298 pages, bound uniformly, with muslin backs 
and paper sides, lettered in gilt, and numbered 
from 1to100. Sixteen Catalogues are furnished 
with each Library, which is packed in a box, 
suitable for a Case in Schools not already supplied. 

Catalogues will be furnished on application to 

WINTHROP SARGENT, 
nov 15—tf Business Correspondent. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE-ASSURANCBE SOCIETY, 


NO. 92 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Ja? Persons desiring REMUNERATIVE 
EMPLOYMENT, will find it to their advantage 
to act as Agents for this Society. nov 15—13t 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
No. 335 Broadway, New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 

1. SPURGEON’S SERMONS. 


[Sevents Serizs.] 


SERMONS OF THE: REV. C. H. SPURGEON. 
Carefully Revised. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1. 
From the Hartford Courant. 

The day for sneering at Spurgeon has gone by. 
He has undeniable powers; his imagination is 
most fervid, and his faculty of presenting the 
scenes he imagines, is not surp by Whitefield, 
or by Elder Knapp in his last days. The search- 
ing doctrines, and the unflinching application of 
Spurgeon, have done more real good to his hear- 
ers in one hour, than centuries of attendance upon 
the Rev. Cream Cheese or the Rev. Milkywater 
would be like todo. We commend these new ser- 
mons to all who like to see the most pungent and 
humbling doctrines of the gospel vl in with 
remorseless energy. The printed sermons of 
Whitefield are tame and powerless by the side of 
Spurgeon. 

NEW EDITIONS READY OF 
SPURGEON’S SERMONS. Six volumes, (First 
to Sixth Series inclusive.) $l each. 
SAINT AND HIS SAVIOUR. By Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon. Price $1. 
SPURGEON’S GEMS. Price $1. 

LIFE OF SPURGEON. Price 60 cents. 


2. MIRIAM. 
A New Novel. By Marion Haruanbd, author of 
“Alone,” “ Hidden Path,” “Nemesis,” &c. One 
vol., 12mo, 550 pages. Price $1.25. 


From the New Haven Palladium. 

Her first book, “Alone,” met with a very exten- 
sive sale, passing through edition after edition, 
and being successfully translated into the French 
and German languages. She belongs to the new 
school of novelists—taking her characters ‘from 
common life, from among the workers of the 
world, and carrying them through trials no more 
unheard of than those that occur in hundreds of 
lives every day. 


NEW EDITIONS NOW READY OF 


ALONE. 1 vol., i2mo, 
HIDDEN PATH. lvol.,12mo, .... 
MOSS SIDE. lvol.,12mo, ..... 
NEMESIS. lvol.,i2mo, 


3. THE NORTHERN COLONIES. 
Being the fourth of “ Abbott’s Series of American 
Histories” for Youth. By Jacos Assorr. 1 vol. 
Fully Illustrated. Price 75 cents. 


4, THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 

By Jacos Assotr. Being the fourth of the 

“Florence Stories.” 1 vol. Fully Illustrated. 
Price 65 cents. 


5. THE HARLIE STORIES. 


By Jacos Assotr. With Illustrations by John 
Gilbert. 6 vols., (in box.) Price 25 cents each. 


6. DOMBEY AND SON. 


With Illustrations on Steel, from Drawings by 
Darley and Gilbert. 4 vols, 16mo, Vellum 
cloth. Price $3. 


NEARLY READY. 


POEMS OF RELIGIOUS SORROW, COMFORT, 
COUNSEL, AND ASPIRATION. Selected by 
Professor Cuitp, of Cambridge, editor of the 
‘British Poets,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, ex- 
quisitely printed at the Riverside Press. Price, 
cloth gilt top, $1.25; cloth full gilt, $2. 

THE BOOK-HUNTER. 

By Jonw Burros. With Notes, b 
Grant White. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 
the Riverside Press. Price $1.50. 

WALTER IN EGYPT. 

The first volume of a series of a “Tour in the 
East.” By Rev. D.C. Eppr, D.D. With Illus- 
trations font Drawings by E. J. Whitney. 
1 vol., 16mo. 60 cents. : 

ADVENTURES Of BULLY BUMP. 


TAKE CARE OF NO. 1. 
Two new volumes by Peter Parley. Price of 
| each 38 cents. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 
nov-l5—lt 
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PUBLICATIONS. | 


Tes Lave of Evwarp Irvine, Minister of the Na- 
Oliphant. New York, 1862, Harper §& Brothers. 
Nearly’ thirty years since, Edward Irving ‘was 

aid in hie-grave, and now. bis memory is revived 

by this very adequate and elaborate biography. It 
is remarkable that in the first years of his ministry 
Scotland he awakened no interest as a preacher, 
id was, indeed, s0 unpopular as to be neglected, 
until Dr. Chalmers selected him as his assistant. 
He was a man of commanding port, of many ami- 


elite of on flocked to his church, We remem- 
ber well -his-*6rations,” as he styled them, and 
were seed at the time with their grandeur. 
and %. They contained the seeds of error, 


‘which were destined to bear noxious fruit. He 
had pride of intellect and dogmatism, and influ- 
enced no doubt by his unbounded popularity, he 
fell into temptation and a snare. His church be- 
came a Babel by the countenance he lent to the 
wild fanaticism of the “unknown tongues,” and 
soon his sun went down under a deep cloud. His 


biographer has endeavoured to smooth over many — 


of his objectionable traits, and has so far succeeded 

as to bring the reader into, at least, a partial sym- 

pathy with # great,a good, but misguided man. 

His life furnishes an instance of how fine talents, 

and even piety, may be squandered and rendered 

useless. The memoir, however, is highly inter- 
esting, and worthy of perusal. It is in some por- 
tions.t00 verbose; in others too much in the strain 
of an ingenious advocate, yet still often just in its 
eulogies, although not always successful in its de- 

fence of the erratic course of its brilliant subject. 
Faru. A Novel. By Anthony Trollope, 
author of “Dr, Thorne,” &c. Illustrated by J. 
E. Millais: New York, 1862, Harper §& Brothers. 

. 8vo, pp. 338. : 

The readers of Harper's Monthly will remember 
“Orley Farm,” which appeared originally in it in 
successive numbers. Now it reappears in this 
donble-columned volume. Like the numerous 
books of its author, it shows great facility of wri- 
ting, as well as shrewd and discriminating obser- 
vation. The last work, preceding this, of Mr. 
Trollope, on our country, was well received, and 
‘was, in its justness, far above the average of the 
lucubrations of English tourists. Asa novelist, if 
not standing among the first, he holds a very re- 
spectable rank. 

Msmores or THe Rev. Nicnotas Morray, D.D; 
(Kirwan). By Samuel Irenzus Primé, author 

-* of “Travels in Europe and the East,” &c. New 
York, 1862, Harper & Brethers. 12mpo, pp. 438. 

A good man and a faithful minister of Christ is 
very justly commemorated in this memoir. Dr. 

Murray was so generally and so deservedly ap- 

preciated as a preacher of the gospel, as an able 

speaker on the platform, as a sprightly and saga- 
cious writer, and as a genial friend, that the remi- 

’ miscences here collected will be eagerly read. Dr. 

Prime, as his intimate friend, was properly selected 

as his biographer, and he has chosen the right plan 

of presenting his character in its most striking 
traits. 

A Maxvat or InrormaTIon SUGGESTIONS FOR 
Object Lessons in a Course of Elementary In- 
struction. Adapted to the use of the School and 
Family Charts, and the other Aids in Teaching. 
By Marcius Willson, author of “Historical Se- 
ries,” &c. New York, 1862, Harper § Brothers. 
13mo, pp. 336. 

This is a book for a teacher, and must, to be in- 
telligible, be accompanied by the charts, which we 
have not seen. Its principle is to instruct the 
young by the presentation to them of objects—a 
natural method, and one very engaging to young 
persons, Mr. Willson enters into the subject 
largely, and presents what may be regarded asa 
system for this method of instruction. 


Vesper. By Madame the Countess De Gasparin. 
' “Translated from the Third French Edition by 

Mary L. Booth. New York, 1862, Robert Carter 

& Brothers ; Philadelphia, William 8S. & Alfred Mar- 

tien. 12mo, pp. 308. > 

Those who admired “The Near and Heavenly 
Horizon,” by the same author, will not fail to be 
pleased with these vividly portrayed scenes. 
Madame Gasparin possesses the elements of a tfue 
poetry, and luxuriates in her descriptive sketches 
of nature, and no less in those pathetic touches by 
which she brings before the reader the emotions 
of the soul under the power of religious conviction. 
Her poetical prose style may not harmonize with 

e feelings of the more grave and staid, but will 
attract the imaginative, and convey salutary im- 
pressions. 

Lectures on Morat Science. Delivered before 
the Lowell Institute, Boston. By Mark Hop- 
kins, D D., LL. D., President ‘of Williams Col- 
lege, author of “Lectures on the Evidences of 
Christianity,” &c. Boston; 1862, Gould Lincoln. 
12ino, pp. 304. 

The slow progress of moral science is in singular 
contrast with the advance of physical science; our 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies being more 
exact than our knowledge of ourselves, though 
ethics and astronomy were among the earliest 
studies. Admitting and explaining this, Dr. Hop- 
kins has undoubtedly made a valuable contribution 
to the science. His logic is that of final causes, or 
ends in creation, and his theory of human duty is, 
that man ought to seek the end for which God 
made him, because of the intrinsic good in the end, 
and by means of a proportionate exercise of his 
several powers in reference to it. This reasoning 
shapes the author’s classification of the moral sen- 
timents, and leads him to take “a holy happiness 
or blessedness” as the true aim of moral action—a 
doctrine which he maintains to be consistent with 
the Scriptures and the Westminster Catechism. 
The whole work is exceedingly acute and thorough,~ 
and must add to his reputation as a vigorous 
thinker and graceful writer. 

Nep Manton; or, The Cottage by the Stream, By 
A. L. O. E., authoress of “The Claremont Tales,” 
&c. New York, 1862, Robert Carter & Brothers ; 
Philadelphia, William S. & Alfred Martien. 18mo, 
pp. 99. 

Littts Water or Wyratusine. By a Guest in 
«The Old Castle.” New York, 1862, Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers; Philadelphia, William S. & Alfred 
Martien. 18mo, pp. 105. 

The first of these little books is by an author 
who has written much and well, and with whom 
our young readers must be acquainted by this time. 
The stories of A. L. O. E. are natural, and of un- 
questioned moral and religious ivfluence. 

The other is a sketch of the life and death of a 
dear little boy, whose memory his friends love to 
cherish. 

PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

Harper's New Monthly Magazine for November 
bas appeared, with its usual.variety of descriptive, 
narrative; scientific and humourous writing, and 
pictorial embellishments. 

We have received from J. B. Lippincott & Co., . 
of Philadelphia, Part IX. of the Book of Days, which 
brings down the work to May. It is full of in- 
teresting reading. 

The Presbyterian Quarterly Review for October has 
appeared, with the following contents:—1l. Me- 
morabilia of Dr. John Owen. 2. The Pulpit a 
Civilizer. 3. Alexis de Tocqueville. 4, Alcuin— 
The Teacher of Charlemagne. 5. The Two Re- 
bellions—An Analogy of Faith. 6. Death of Rev. 
Benjamin. John Wallace. 7. Notices of New 
Books. 


From Leonard Scott & Co.,of New York, we 
have received Blackwood's Magazine for October. 
Contents—1. Ten Days in Richmond. 2. Caxtoni- 
ana—Part IX.—No. XIII—On Essay-writing in 
General, and these Essays in Particular. No. XIV. 
—The Sanguine Temperament. 3. Germany and 
Her Prospects. 4. Chronicles of Carlingford— 
Salem Chapel.—Part IX. 5. Iphigenia in Tauris. 

6. Gaster, the First M.A. 7. Tickler II. Again! 
8. Italy and France. . 

Also, received Littell’s Living Age, No, 962, and 

the Missionary Herald, Home Missionary, and R 


formed Presbyterian for November. 
An Exposition of the United States Tax Law. 


By Henry E. Wallace, Esq., and published by King 
& Baird, of Philadelphia, is a timely publication, in 
which all are interested. 

We have also received a most excellent sermon, 
with the title, “Our Father’s Business, for our 
Father’s Glory,” preached by the Rev. James W. 
Dale, of Media, Pennsylvania, before the Brainerd 
Evangelical Society of Lafayette College. 


Measurement of the Great Lakes. 


The government survey of the great 
lakes gives the following exact measure- 
ments:—Lake Superior—greatest length, 
355 miles; greatest breadth, 160 miles; 
mean depth, 988 feet; height above the sea, 
627 feet; area, 32,000 square miles. Lake 
Michigan — greatest length, 360 miles; 
greatest breadth, 108 miles; mean depth, 
900 feet; height above the sea, 587 feet; 
ares, 20,000 square miles. Lake Huron— 

test length, 200 miles; greatest breadth, 

60 miles; mean depth, 300 feet; height 
above the sea, 574 feet; area, 20,000 miles. 
lake Erie—greatest length, 250 miles; 
greatest breadth, 80 miles; mean depth 200 
feet; height above sea, 262 feet; area, 6000 
miles. Lake Ontario—length, 180 miles; 
ean breadth, 65 miles; mean depth, 500 
t; height above sea, 262 feet; area, 6000 
uare miles. Total length of five lakes, 
1345 miles; total area, 84,000 square milgs. 


LABOUR NO CURSE. 


As Amos the blacksmith was working one day, 
Young Joseph the idler was passing that way; 
The door of the shop stood invitingly near, 

And Joseph walked thither, some new thing to hear. 


The blacksmith worked briskly from morning till 
Bight, 

And, make what he would, it was sure to be right; 

When his arm rose aloft with its powerful swing, 

The blow that came down made the huge anvil ring, 


The farmers all round, who had horses to shoe, 
Asked first whether Amos the business could do; 
He had jobs from the dawn till the set of the sun, 
For when Amos did work, it was sure to be done. 


Young Joseph stood watching the blows as they fell: 
Though Amos said nothing, he saw the boy well; 
Bat busily shaped he, and turned round his shoe, 
While hither and thither the shining sparks flew. 


At length said young Joseph, “It seems to me hard 

Thata man from all pleasure should thus be debarred, 

Should work all the day through, from morning till 
night, 

Hardly stopping to rest, losing every delight.” 


Quoth Amos, not pausing to look up or down, 

« Better work for your bread than be kept by the town: 

Saith the Good Book, whose precept you may not 
defeat, 

If a man will not Jabour, then shall he not eat!” 


“Such labour I’m sure,” said the youth, in reply, 
‘*In a fortnight would kill me, if once I should try!” 
“ Not a bit of it, lad: you'd grow active and hale, 

Whereas you are now looking puny and pale. 


« Depend on it, Joseph, there's One who knows best 

How much we should toil, and how much we 
should rest: 

His ordinance is given, and to it we must bw— 

‘ Man shall eat of his bread by the sweat of his brow.’ 


“ Nor shall the decree be called penal alone, 

Since the fall in our world hath such wickedness 
strown; 

For ofttimes does labour drive sin from our head, 

And toil proves no curse, but a blessing instead. 


«Thus, while I submit to the rule God doth give, 

I cheerfully work, and happily live; 

At night on my pillow I peacefully rest, 

And, by night or by day, sing, ‘God knows what is 
best!’ ” 


Young Joseph, the idler, walked thoughtfully away, 
An idier no more to be called from that day, 

But to work with his hands, or to work with his head, 
Singing, “ Toil is no curse, but a blessing instead!” 


— 


ONE OF THE USEFUL BIRDS. 


Much has been written lately about the 
birds, and their usefulness is becoming bet- 
ter understood. Early one morning in May, 
a Baltimore oriole came to a plum tree near 
our chamber window, and, by its harsh 
notes, waked us to a consciousness of morn- 
ing. On looking out, it was easy to see 
amongst the leaves the bright plumage of 
this beautiful bird. It was in pursuit of 
those leaf-curling caterpillars, that some- 
times so much deform the foliage of our 
fruit trees. On a close examination the 
next day, not one of these little insects 
could be found on that tree. The oriole 
passes the winter in the tropics; this one 
had probably just arrived, and judging 
from the immense number of these cater- 
pillars it took from this tree in asingle day, 
it must have been very hungry. 

The red-winged blackbird is sometimes 
called an oriole. Another, much more 
beautiful, is found principally in our orch- 
ards, and is called the orchard oriole—-but 
in the cities we seldom see any other than 
the Baltimore variety—sometimes called the 
“hanging bird,” from the peculiar form of 
the nest. 

Some would suppose, from the name of 
this bird, that it was found only in the 
neighbourhood of Baltimore. On the con- 
trary, it is every where in North America, 
and derives its name from its plumage, 
black and yellow, resembling the livery of 
Lord Baltimore, who founded the city of 
that name. 

A few days ago, during one of our recent 
rain storms, we heard the importunate cries 
of a brood of young orioles. 
had left the nest the day before, and five, 
neighbouring trees had each one of these 
birds upon it. It had rained all night, and 
the poor things were in a pitiable condition, 
looking, as we sometimes say, like ‘‘drown- 
ed rats.” Parent pigeons will push the 
young out of their nests and starve them, 
when they think they are old enough to 
take care of themselves. Not so with the 
\parent oriole. Seldom have we seen such 
manifestations of parental care as on this 
occasion. The cry for ‘“‘more” was inces- 
sant—there is none of the modesty of Oliver 
Twist in the young oriole, nor none of the 
brutality of Bumble in the old one. We 
tried to count the number of caterpillars 
caught in each minute, but it was impossi- 
ble. It was raining in torrents, but that 
made no difference. The presence of cats, 
dogs, or even men, seemed disregarded, and 
these parent birds, in their Jabour of love, 
ventured into shrubbery at the very door, 
while at other times they are to be found 
only on lofty trees. 

The Baltimore oriole may be considered 

a fair specimen of the insectivorous class of 
birds; and when we see the wren, blue- 
bird, cat-bird, thrush, and others, having 
beaks formed like hers, they may be con- 
sidered as belonging to this class; and those 
who look upon insects as so great an evil, 
would do well to cherish these birds. 
_ The perfection of the foliage of the trees 
of this city is greatly owing to the birds, 
and especially to this one. ‘The ‘ worms” 
we hear so much about in New York, 
Brooklyn, and Jersey City, are not here, 
nor will they ever be able to make any 
headway when there are so many birds. 

Often in June we could almost imagine, 
when in our old parks amongst the elms, 
that we were far in the country, such was 
the music of the birds—and the Baltimore 
oriole was one of the most common. 

The music of this bird, like most others 
of brilliant and variegated plumage, is not 
the sweetest, and its notes when it first ar- 
rives from the South are particularly harsh; 
it has some mocking power, and this harsh- 
ness may, in part, be owing to its still at- 
tempting to imitate the tropical birds it has 
left behind it; but amongst better songsters 
it soon improves, and on several occasions I 
could almost imagine that a thrush or wood- 
robin had ventured to the city; sometimes 
I have stopped, and attentively listened to 
catch the well-remembered notes of these 
charming songsters, but the reverie was 
generally broken by some very different 
sounds, such as—‘“ Any rags to sell?” or 
‘Fresh porgies.” 

The nest of the Baltimore oriole is one 
of the wonders of bird architecture. Whe- 
ther we contemplate it as the work exclu- 
sively of instinct, or whether memory and 
judgment are brought into requisition, it 
is a study worthy of the naturalist. 

The favourite trees for her nest are the 
weeping willow and the elm. The smaller 
branches of these trees are pendant, and 
she begins by uniting two or three twigs 
together with a cord, so as to be likes 
small hoop, and to this she suspends the 
frame-work. The nest, when completed, 
will resemble a long harrow pocket, open at 
the top, and‘ abuut eight inches in depth. 
The variety of materials used is astonishing 
—nothing seems to pone amiss—flax, hemp, 
cotton, straw, grass, wool, hair—sometimes 
thread and ribbons, or small pieces of lace, 
will be appropriated—horsehair two feet 
long will be sowed through and through, 
from the top of one side down to the bot- 
tom, and then up to the other side, and 
then back again—and when all this is done 
it will be so matted together as to be almost 
as firm as a felt hat. The nest of the hang- 
ing bird is, in fact, a combination of weav- 
ing, sewing, and felting. 

We once knew a good old lady who was 
very fond of kuitting, and as this did not 
interfere with her talking, she knit a great 
deal. Sometimes she would knit a pair of 
silk stockings for some special friend. Once 
‘she lost a skein of her silk, and as a pair 


of orioles were building a nest in a high 


They probably | 


| shade tree by the house, they were suspect- 
ed of having taken it. 

In a few weeks the well-known call of 
the young birds for ‘‘more” betrayed where 
their nest was, and as soon as they were gone, 
one of the boys had to go after it—and 
there was the skein of silk sure enough— 
but what a tangle! It had been made to 
thatch the entire nest—sewed or woven 
into every part of it—but Aunt Polly could 
not finish her stockings without that silk, 
and she went to work to unravel it. How 
she did work; but it was of no avail—it 
could not be done. We can almost hear 
her now, saying ‘‘it was the peskiest tangle 
she ever did see.” —Newark Mercury. 


THE WOMAN AND THE SURGEON. 


An interesting case has come to my 
knowledge within a short time, where a 
New England woman, alone and friendless, 
achieved a: great reform in one of our hos- 
pitals. The surgeon having charge of this 
particular hospital was a brute, treating the 
men in his charge, visitors, and indeed the 
surgeons beneath him, with contemptuous 
cruelty. Having political influence, it was 
nat an easy matter to remove him, though 
there were a hundred acts of his, any one 
of which would or should be considered 
sufficient cause for his instant dismissal 
from the service. Butgevery one beneath 
him was afraid to také the first step, for 
fear the brutal man would turn upon the 
person beginning the complaint, and with 
his superior position and influence crush 
the complainant. One daya New England 
woman came to the hospital to see her sick 
son. She soon met the chief surgeon, and 
‘was treated -with coarse violence. If he 
could -have his way, he said, he would not 
permit a woman to come near the hospital. 
It was in vain that she urged that she had 
not seen her boy for long months, and that 
he was now very ill, and, perhaps, dying. 
-The monster continued to revile her, but 
dared not refuse her admittance to see her 
son. She soon found the surgeon in im- 
mediate attendance upon her boy, and told 
him of the treatment she had received from 
the chief surgeon. He replied that he was 
not at all surprised; the chief surgeon treat- 
ed every body brutally. 


‘Why, then, do you submit to such cruel 
outrage?’ was the spirited woman’s ques- 
tion. 


‘‘T suppose we are all of us afraid to 
make the complaint against him,” was the 
reply. 

The woman found that her son was in- 
curably ill, and was the proper subject of a 
discharge. The assistant surgeon so in- 
formed her. She then sought the chief 
surgeon, and asked him to make a report to 
the Surgeon-General upon the condition of 
-herson. He refused with a dreadful oath. 
The New England grit in the woman’s heart 
took fire. ‘You stand there,” said she,. 
‘and jeer at my sorrow. You use language 
toward me that a beast would be ashamed 
of. But let me tell you, that poor and 
friendless as I am, J am more powerful than 
you, and I will not leave Washington till I 
have exposed your brutality!” She was as 
good as her word. She went at once to see 
Secretary Stanton. He referred her at 
once to the Surgeon-General, with a request 
that he would look carefully into the case, 
and if the facts would warrant her asser- 
tions, that he would mete out rigid justice 
to the hospital surgeon. The first act of 
the Surgeon-General was to order the sur- 
geon in charge to make a report upon the 
case of the woman’s son. The report was 
returned the very next day, and its language 
was insolent in the extreme. The surgeon 
was angry at the woman’s interference. 

“This is enough,” said the Surgeon- 
General. ‘A man who will send me such 
a report is capable of all you charge against 
him. I will not take the trouble to examine 
the case. He shall be dismissed the service!” 
That very night, as the chief surgeon of 
Hospital sat with his assistants around 
Anim, indulging in his usual bluster, a pleas- 
ant-faced gentleman appeared at the door, 
and inquired for Surgeon , in charge 
of the hospital. That person was speedily 
pointed out to him. ‘I am directed to 
hand this to you from the Surgeon-Gene- 
ral,” said the stranger. The surgeon opened 
it, and found that it ordered him to hand 
over the hospital and supplies to the bearer, 
who would take charge of them, and, to 
conclude, dismissed the brutal surgeon from 
the service. The New England woman had 
triumphed at last! 


é 


OBJECTIONABLE ENGLISH. 


Many respectable writers, yielding to a 
fondness of novelty, put words to quite other 
uses than legitimately belong to them; and 
there is a strong tendency to laxity in the 
choice of language very annoying to all who 
love exactness in an English style. Cham- 
bers’s Journal gives a number of specimens 
of a careless use of words: 

Aggravate, in the sense of irritate. ‘“‘He 
aggravated me so much that at last I struck 
him.” The least reflection on the etymol- 
-ogy of the word is sufficient to show how 
erroneously it is here used. A gentleman 
might say, ‘‘His conduct toward me was 
very insolent; the offence was aggravated 
by my having never shown him any thing 
but kindness.” It is probably from its use 
in such a legitimate connection of ideas, 
that it has at length come in loose, common 
speech, to represent the words insult and 
irritate. 

Some. 


‘Tt took the counsel some two 
hours to cross-examine the witness.”” The 
proper word to be used is ‘‘about.” It is 
remarkable that Raleigh, Bacon, Milton, 
Addison, and Prior, used the word ‘‘ some”’ 
in this objectionable way. 

Progress as a verb. “ Weare progressing 
favourably.” This is a barbarism recently 
introduced from America. While such 
words' as proceed and advance exist, it 
seems a pity to adopt a new one out of its 
old, accustomed sense. Here, too, however, 
there is not wanting a certain classic sanc- 
tion, for the word is used as a verb by Mil- 
ton. 

Antiquarian as a noun. Antiquarian 
being the adjective, it is surely best that 
we use antiquary as the noun, seeing that 
it is at our service. The language being 
varied, is enriched. 

Talented. ‘Talents,’ in the sense of 
mental abilities, is itself a scarcely legiti- 
mate term, being only adopted figuratively 
from the word in the scriptural parable. 
When used as above, if becomes unbear- 
able. Our language, as it happens, ex- 
hibits a poverty of words for-mental ability, 
yet “‘gifted” would be preferable to “tal- 
ented.” . 

“ You would wish me to invite you, but I 
am not going to.” ‘ Mark caught the words 
he was not intended to.” The sentences 
give examples of an elision which has be- 
come very common in the familiar language 
of the middle classes, and is even creeping 
into print. Let it be condemned and. avoid- 
ed. 
As well, in the sense of also. ‘‘He was 
very angry, and I was hot as well.” This 
is another growing grammatical evil much 
to be deprecated. 

Directly, in the sense of when, or as soon 
as. ‘Directly the pot is boiling, take it off 
the fire.” The word is here manifestly used 
in wrong relation. 

“ The question lays in a nutshell.” This 
sentence occurred a few days ago in a daily 
journal of very high repute. It is an ex- 
ample of a mistake very general in conver- 
sation amongst the. middle classes of the 
English people, (it is unknown in Scot- 
land,) the active verb Jay substituted for 
the neuter verb /ie—and which most fre- 

uently occurs in the preterite, as “I laid 
in bed,” for “I day down,” &c.; or, 
‘‘T had scarcely Jaid down in bed,” for “I 
had scarcely Jain down,” Xc. 


Left, for departed. Thomas left this | 
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morning at six. In using the word “left,” 
the mention of the place departed from is 
strictly necessary. 

In this connection. “In this connection, 
we may also advert to the shallow learning 
of the present age.” Meaning, in connec- 
tion with this fact, or proposition, or group 
of ideas. This is a piece of corrupt phrase- 
ology, which seems to have taken its rise. 
in the American pulpit, but is now spread- 
ing in England. , 

Those sort of things.’ The-.proper ex- 
pression to use would be that sort of things, 
or things of that kind. 

“‘ John, whom she said was looking an- 
other way.” This is an example of a direct 
breach of grammar not unfrequently seen 
in books. ‘The relative pronoun ought ob- 
viously to be in the nominative, (who,) to 
govern the verb “was looking,” the words 
‘she said” being parenthetical. 

Party, for person. ‘I asked Thomas if 
he had long known that party,” referring to 
a gentleman formerly seen in Thomas's com- 
pany. ‘This vulgarism seems to have taken 
its rise in the counting-houses and exchange, 
where, being first used legitimately with re- 
gard to individuals in a bargain, it has at 
length come to us employed as a general 
‘term for an individual or person. It ought 
to be sternly repressed. 

To these specimens of improper English 
may be added a specimen of improper 
Scotch. The word “canny” is constantly 
used in England as a Scotch word, appro- 
priate to a low prudence or roguish saga- 
city, which Southern people are pleased to 
attribute to their Northern kinsfolk. Now, 
if Englishmen feel themselves entitled to 
use terms of obloquy regarding the morals 
of their neighbours, let them do it in cor- 
rect language. The word “canny,” in re- 
eality, means gentle, propitious, and has’ no 
connection whatever with either cunning o 
prudence. | 


INTREPIDITY IN DEATH. 


When Don Sebastian, king of Portugal, 
had invaded the territory of Muly Moluc, 
emperor of Morocco, in order to dethrone 
him, and set his crown upon the head of his 
nephew, Moluc was wearing away with a dis- 
temper which he himself knew was iacura- 
ble. However, he prepared for the reception 
of so formidable an enemy. He was indeed 
so far spent with his sickness, that he did 
not expect to live out the whole day, when 
the last decisive battle was given; but know- 
ing the fatal consequence that would happen 
his children and people, in case he should die 
before he put an end to that war, he comman- 
ded his principal officers, that if he died dur- 
ing the engagement, they should conceal 
his death from the army, and that they 
should ride up to the litter in which his 
corpse was carried, under pretence of receiv- 
ing orders from him as usual. Before the 
battle begun, he was carried through all the 
ranks of his army in an open litter, as they 
stood drawn up in array, encouraging them 
to fight valiantly in defence of their reli- 
gion and country. Finding afterwards the 
battle to go against him, though he was very 
near his last agonies, he threw himself out 
of his litter, rallied his army, and led them 
on to the charge, which afterwards cnded in 
a complete victory on the side of the Moors. 
He had no sooner brought his men to the 
engagement, than finding himself utterly 
spent, he was again replaced in his litter, 
where, laying his finger on his mouth to en- 
join secrecy to his officers, who stood about 
him, he died a few moments after in that 
posture.— Addison. 


EXECUTION OF THE RAO SAHIB. 


A correspondent of the London Daily 
Mail, under date Cawnpore, August 23, 
1862, furnishes that journal with the fol- 
lowing account of the execution of Rao 
Sahib, nephew of Nana Sahib. 


I arrived on the ground before the jail at 
5.30 A. M., on the morning of the 21st 
August, where a gallows of a most primitive 
style was erected—simply two uprights, of 
about five inches square, and about ten feet 
apart; a cross-beam of the same dimensions, 
about twelve feet high, and a rope dangling 
at the centre, with a common slip-knot at 
the end of it. About six feet high was a 
board with hinges, and a prop underneath 
to keep it up, with a short rope attached to 
the prop. There were a large number of 
natives present. They formed a semi-circle 
round the gallows, but kept at a respectable 
distance; and here and there you would see 
groups of the better class, half hid by trees 
or walls, evidently not wishing to attract 
attention. At this time (5.40 A. M.) Mr. 
, t¥e magistrate, galloped up, and the 
native guards, (of which there were two 
companies,) presented arms. Mr. L—— 
at once entered the jail, and after the irons 
were removed, he appeared, followed by a 
native guard, in the centre of which was 
the wretched culprit, looking if possible 
more miserable than ever.. He was led to 
the rear.of the gallows, and there seated, 
while his arms were being pinioned. Many 
a wistful look he cast up, with his great 
villanous-looking eyes, at the fatal noose. 
At this time he requested that his body 
might be given to his mother, which was 
very properly refused. He then mounted 
the gallows with the hangman (one of the 
lowest caste of natives) behind him, and 
stood on that treacherous-looking board. 
While the rope was being adjusted, he 
slowly looked all round, but evidently met 
with no sympathetic -gaze; he turned his 
eyes upwards, and his lips moved as if 
speaking, but no one heard him. .It is to 
be hoped he was repenting of the cruel 
murders he had committed during the 
mutiny of 1857, but I much doubt it. The 
white cap was now drawn over his face. In 
the meantime, a native below caught hold 
of the rope attached to the prop, and at a 
nod from the magistrate down came the 
prop, and with it the Rao Sahib. At this 
time it was 5.55 A. M. He struggled for 
three minutes. 

I may mention that when the rope was 
put on, it was nearly taut, so that he had a 
very slight fall. After hanging twenty-five 
minutes, he was not “cut down,” but the 
rope loosened at the top, and he was let 
down into the arms of his two attendants 
pro tem., who laid him on the ground rather 
roughly. The cap was then drawn off, and 
his face, as you may well suppose, did not 
wear the most placid expression. He was 
a man of about five feet eight inches high, 
rather well made, with sharp features, and 
complexion not very dark; large bushy beard 
and moustaches, and a pair of most cruel 
and vindictive-looking eyes. He had no 
clothes on further than a cloth round his 
loins, the usual dress of coolies. His body 
was removed to the banks of the river 
Ganges, (close to the spot where. so many 
of our unfortunate people were massacred, 
when trying to escape in the boats, in 
1857,) in charge of an European inspector, 
and there completely burned, and the re- 
mains thrown into the river. Such was the 


| end of the great Rao Sahib, nephew of that 


worthy man the Nana Sahib, whose similar 
departure from this world I hope to witness 
before long, as it is believed he is skulking 
about not far from this. There were about 
fifty Europeans present at the execution, 
and a sprinkling of the not by any means 
fair sex, as their complexion was most de- 
cidedly coffee-coloured. 


A LARGE GROWTH. 


They mean to raise tall students out West. 
An exchange paper, speaking of a certain 
college, says :—*‘ Its Board of Education has 
resolved to erect a building large enough to 
accommodate five hundred students three 
stories high !”” 


TRIFLES. 


What are triflese—who may guess 
All a trifle’s meaning? 

Scattered ears on life’s broad field, 
For a wise one’s gleaning. : 

Naught but hath its work on earth, 
Fraught with pain or pleasure— 

Lioks in nature’s mystic chain, 
Though of tiniest measure. 


Trickling from the mountain beight, 
Through the beech roots stealing, 
See, a thread of silver light 
Sunbeams are revealing ; 
Drop by drop it gathers fast, 
Never resting, never, 
Till it swells and flashes forth 
In a glorious river. 


’T was a single rain-drop fell 
On a green bud thirsting— ; 
Strengthened by the fairy draught, 
Lo, a flower is bursting: 
And an acorn, lightly flung 
In a pathway dreary, 
Spreads an oak’s broad shadows out 
To refresh the weary. 


But a flower’s perfume may bear 
Back through years of sorrow, 
The sweet sunny morn of life, 
With a bright to-morrow— 
And a tress of silken hair 
On a young brow parted, 
Wakes a fount of bitterest tears 
For a broken-hearted. 


Just a look may waken thoughts 
of proud resentment— 
Just a look may fill the soul 
With a glad contentment; 
Little prayers of children fair, 
By their mother kneeling, 
Touch a worn and weary heart 
With a child-like feeling. | 


But a trifle seems a word 
All unkindly spoken, 

Yet the life-harp waileth low 
For a gold-string broken. 

But a trifle seems a smile 
On a kind face beaming, 

Yet a faint heart groweth strong 
’Neath its gentle gleaming. 


Trifles! each one hath a part 
In our pain or pleasure, 
Making up the daily sum 
Of our life’s brief measure ; 
All unnoted as they pass, 
Scarcely worth our heeding, 
Yet a trifle, it may be, 
God’s own work is speeding. 
— Churchman’s Magazine. 


IMPROVEMENT IN SOUPS. 


4 


The Neapolitans always add grated cheese 
to Bouillon, maccaroni, and vermicelli soups, 
and thus very much enrich them in flavour 
and nutritive value. An insipid soup may 
thus be at once rendered quite palatable, and 
if crumbs of toasted bread are added, quite 
a substantial dish may be made of it. Those 
of your readers who wish to practise econo- 
my at the table—and I presume there are 
many such—will find they can save at least 
half the meat they would otherwise consume, 
by introducing a good soup at their dinners. 
The making of soup from the bones of the 
previous day’s dinner is well known to all 
housekeepers, though all do not know how 
to make the most of these materials. We 
will here merely suggest the trial of the one 
additional article above named, as it may be 
put in by those who like it; the grated 
cheese being placed on the table, a compari- 
son of the soup with and without the cheese 
may be readily instituted. From one to 
two tablespoonfuls of grated cheese to a 
plate of soup is the proportion. Try it 
once, and you will be sure to repeat the 
experiment. Pieces of cheese that have be- 
come dry may be used up to great advantage. 
The Neapolitans use parmesans, but any 
cheese will answer—we like the Dutch for 
this purpose, as it is dry, salt, and high- 
flavoured. The French highly value soups, 
and many of the poorer classes have hardly 
any other food than soup and bread.—J. 
E. Farmer. | 


Farm and Garden. 


Mitca Cows IN FALL AND WINTER.— 
Milking, except for a short period after the 
birth of a calf, is altogether an artificial 
process. Nature intended animals to yield 
milk only while it should be necessary for 
the sustenance of the young; but by long 
training, artificial habits have been induced, 
and the flow of milk is prolonged for 
months, and even for years, after the natu- 
ral period has passed. Partly for this rea- 
son, no secretion of the cow is more easily 
affected by treatment of the animal. Any 
derangement of health, insufficient food, or 
bodily discomfort, at once shows its effects 
in the decreased quantity and quality of the 
milk. It should also be borne in mind that 
the continued flow of milk beyond the natu- 
ral period is no small drain upon the vital 
functions of an animal, and this should be 
counterbalanced by extra stimulus, in the 
form of good nourishing food, and whatever 
care is necessary to keep up the health of 
the cow to the highest standard. At this 
season of the year change of food is neces- 
sary. Long before the pastures are entirely 
despoiled of verdure, the grasses, nipped by 
repeated frosts, lose much of their nutri- 
ment. Though cows may gather their fill, 


.it is of poorer quality, and the yield of milk 


speedily suffers. A daily allowance of 
bran, shorts, or ground feed of rye and 
oats, or two-thirds oats with one-third corn, 
will supply the lack of nourishment, and 
show itself, with good interest added, in 
the milk pail. This feed should be wet 
before using. We prefer it to feeding with 
hay, for the reason that nourishment, more 
than bulk, is needed; they can pick up 
enough partly withered grass to fill their’ 
stomachs. ‘This extra allowance should not 
be delayed until the animal is suffering 
from insufficient food. It is far easier to 
keep a cow in good condition than to bring 
her up after falling off. Pumpkins are 
usually fed out first, upon failure of the 
pastures. If it be practicable to keep them 
uninjured till later in the season, it would 
be better. They come in best when dry 
hay and stalks are the staple diet, and 
something more succulent is craved and 
needed. It is best to remove seeds from 
pumpkins; they are an active diuretic, and 
many believe that they divert to urine fluids 
which would form milk. Any person who 
has been long confined to a single article or 
two of food, say to salt beef and potatoes, 
knows how the appetite craves a change. 
The greediness with which cows lay hold of 
turnips, mangel wurzels, or other roots in 
winter, proves that they, too, relish variety, 
and in the case of healthy animals, appetite 
is a safe guide in the selection of food. 
Even if roots were lacking in nutriment, an 
occasional allowance of them to cattle would 
be beneficial. Observe strict regularity in 
the time of feeding. If meals are regularly 
served, animals will patiently wait the ap- 
inted time; otherwise, they will be rest- 
ess and uneasy while looking for supplies, 
and ravenous when fed. The importance 
of comfortable well-ventilated shelter for 
milch cows is yet greatly underrated, de- 
spite. all that has been written and said. A 
large part of the food eaten is consumed in 
furnishing warmth to the animal.” Thus, 
good shelter is equivalent to a large per- 
centage of food. Besides the actual loss of 
food from the increased amount required 
under exposure to cold, there is further loss 


in milk from the feeling of discomfagt. 


The secretions are always disturbed by in- 
fluences that cause pain or uneasiness, and 
every shiver of a half-frozen cow will make 
itself visible in the milk pail. In their 
anxiety to secure warmth, many have over- 


looked the importance of pure air. Close, 
crowded stables, reeking with odours from 


accumulating manure, produce feverish 
restlessness in the cows, and the flow of 
milk suffers. At best, confinement during 
the winter months is irksome to animals, 
and kindness to brutes, as well as profit, 
demands that every thing practicable should 
be done to secure their comfort.—American 
Agriculturist. 
PHILADELPHIA ButtTer.—Philadelphia 
has long been celebrated for the excellency 
of its butter. By some its superiority is 
attributed to the peculiar natural grasses 
which abound in our pastures; by others 
it is placed to the credit of the water of our 
springs; but after all the argument which 
has been wasted upon the subject, the mat- 
ter resolves itself to the simple process of 
making or manufacturing. For many years, 
the principal butter-makers in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia were Quakers, whose me- 
thodical precision and unimpeachable neat- 
ness are proverbial. Butter-making, to 
have the article in perfection, requires both 
these qualifications, hence the superior ex- 
cellence of the butter produced by them. 
By degrees the secret of making good but- 
ter became known, and as superb butter 
produced by the Quaker farmers command- 
ed a more ready sale, at nearly double that 
of inferior quality, the general character of 
the butter sent to market improved, and 
continued improving, until it has attained a 
celebrity which is almost world-wide. We 
think we would be safe in asserting that 
we could travel blindfold for a twelve- 
month over the different parts of our coun- 
try, and be able to tell our proximity to 
—— by the taste of the butter 
one. 


To Ostain FresH-BLOWN FLOWERS IN 
WINTER.—Choose some of the most perfect 
buds of the flowers you would preserve, 
such as are latest in blowing and ready to 
open; cut them off with a pair of scissors, 
leaving to each, if possible, a piece of the 
stem about three inches long; cover the 
end of the stem immediately with sealing 
wax, and when the buds are a little shrunk 
and wrinkled, wrap each of them up sepa- 
rately in a piece of paper, perfectly clean 
and dry, and lock them up in a dry box or 
drawer, and they will keep without corrupt- 
ing. In winter, or at any other time, when 
you would have the flowers blow, take the 
buds at night, and cut off the end of the 
stem sealed with wax, and put the buds 
into water wherein a little nitre or salt has 
been diffused, and the next day you will 
have the pleasure of seeing the buds open 
and expand themselves, and the flowers 
display their most lively colours, and 
breathe their agreeable odours. 


“Children's Column, 


A YOUNG HERO. 


BY SOPHIA MAY. 


You remember last February, how we in 
the North were almost buried alive in the deep 
snow-drifts, and how the little children won- 
dered if the sky were falling, and asked if 
‘‘if all those snow-flakes came out of the very 
heaven where the angels are.” 

But in the “sunny South” the weather was 
as mild as May, and a Northern newspaper 
seemed. like a voice from a snow-drift, and 
almost set the people to shivering. 

Down in Tennessee there lived a lad named 
William Haynie, a noble, handsome youth, 
the only earthly comfort of his widowed mo- 
ther. One of those bright, balmy mornings 
in February, he stood at the little cottage 
door, whistling like a mocking-bird, while his 
mother cut slices of cold bacon, “hoe-cake,” 
and peach pie, to put in his tin pail, for he 
was going into the forest, as usual, to chop 
wood. 

‘“‘There! there!” cried Willie, as he saw 
the last morsel going in; “I don’t want my 
‘bucket’ so full as that! And you haven’t 
left a speck for yourself!” 

‘‘Ah! how do you know what I may have 
in the cupboard!” said his mother gaily. 

‘‘Nothing more than cold corn-dodgers, I 
know,” replied the boy. ‘Mother, I’ll tell 


| you what it is, if I didn’t know that Jeff. 


Davis was a scamp, and the war an awful sin, 
I’d like to join the army and get a little 
money. It would be rather comfortable to be 
sure of enough to eat!” 

“O my son!” cried his mother, “before I 
would have you take up arms against this 
blessed government, I would starve to death ; 
you know I would.” 

She spoke with earnestness and feeling, as 
only those can speak who have seen the wolf 
at their doors. : 

“Starve!” echoed William, with flashing 
eyes; “‘you don’t deserve my father’s name, 
if you wouldn’ starve a thousand times before 
you’d see me turn traitor!” 

‘‘T never was afraid of your doing it, Wil- 
lie,” said his mother proudly. ‘I am thank- 
ful that you can be an honest boy these hard 
times, and still earn the salt in your por- 
ridge.” 

“Earn the salt in case I like my porridge 
rather fresh,” said William, laughing; “ but 
it’s high time I was off to my day’s work. 
Good bye, mother.” 

“Good bye, Willie dear,” said Mrs. Haynie, 
kissing his forehead. She stood in the door- 
way, watching him as he went in and out 
among the tall trees; and long after his hand- 
some figure was out of sight, she stood there 
still, thanking God that, poor and humble as 
she was, she had such a treasure in her boy. 
Poor mother! she did not know what trouble 
that fair day held for her! The air was so 
still, and the sky so soft, that you might fancy 
the sun to be walking in his sleep, writing his 
dreams on the idle, fleecy clouds. After mus- 
ing for awhile, the lonely woman went slowly 
into the house, smiling as if some one had 
been whispering pleasant things in her ear. 

All the way to the forest Willie whistled 
and sang patriotic tunes, winding off with a 
few words he had caught somewhere, and 
relished exceedingly: 

« We'll hang Jeff. Davis to a sour apple-tree,” &c. 

‘‘What’s that you’re singing?” cried a voice 
close to his ear. ‘You might as well hush 
your mouth—pretty quick, too!” 

‘‘Wait a minute, and I’ll give you the rest,” 
said Willie, nothing daunted. ‘I’d like the 
chance of singing it before the bogus President 
of your sham Confederacy: 

‘We'll hang Jeff. Davis to a sour’”— 


“Say that again,” shouted the stranger, 
‘‘and you shall see stars.” 


‘“‘ Hands off!” cried Willie; “I dont say die 


while there is any chance of living!” 

But the man only laughed in his face, and 
looking about him, Willie saw that a small 
band of men in uniform were closaat hand. 

‘“‘Peaceably, if you will; forcibly, if we 
must,” said the first man. “In the name of 
President Davis, I command you to enlist in 
our army. Do you, of your good free will, 
volunteer as private in Company ——, —— 
Regiment?” 

“TI do not!” cried Willie, looking firmly 
into the soldier’s eyes, which were as grey, 
and cold, and hard, as if they had been cut 
of granite. 

‘Come, came,” said one of the others, 
“don’t fly into a passion, my lad, and nobody 
will harm you.” 

‘I’m not in a passion,” said Willie, “ but 
I hope I’ve got spunk enough to hold on by 
my country. God bless the Federals, I say! 
They are trying to stand up for the good old 


stars and stripes, and I'll never shoot a Federal 


while my name is William Haynie!” 

“Poh! poh! You've talked about enough 
for @ young scamp that has got to eat his 
words! Come on, sir; march!” 

With desperate courage Willie fought against 
his fate; but what could a slender youth do 
against ten strong men? . 

“‘They may lead me into battle, but they 
can’t make me fight,” muttered the lad be- 
tween his teeth. “I’ve passed my word, and 
my word is as good as ‘an oath, that J’U/ never 
shoot a Federal!’ 

Willie was closely guarded that night. He 
felt like a wild beast in a cage; but knowing 


how useless were words, or sighs, or tears, he 
kept his heart “under lock and key.” 

Think of the agony of such patience! When 
his sense of justice was rebelling against the 
wrong done him! When his poor heart was 
crying out, “O mother! mother!” For well 
the boy knew how the long days and nights 
were coming, when the desolate woman would 
cry: 

“I ha’e naebody now—I ha’e naebody now, 
To clasp at my bosom at even; 
O’er his calm sleep to breathe out a vow, 
An’ pray for the blessing of Heaven.” 


Before long came on the battle of Shiloh. 
True to his word, Willie did not fire, though 
he loaded his gun every time the order was 
given, till the barrel was nearly fall of charges. 
This conduct could not long escape the notice 
of the captain. He had heard of William’s 
vow, without supposing for a moment that he 
would have the fortitude to keep it. 

“You young traitor!” cried he; “you miser- 
able dog! Whatdo you mean by disobeying 
orders? Take that!” levelling his gun, and 
shooting him down on the spot. 

He was not killed; the ball lodged just 
above the right knee, breaking the bone, and 
probably if a surgeon had been at hand, his 
young life might have been spared. But he 
lay on the field till the close of the fight, and 
when the wounded rebels fell into our hands, 
he was among them, and was hurried into a 
boat, and sent up the river to Evansville, In- 
diana. 

After reaching the hospital at Evansville, 
he was immediately taken in charge by a 
good physician, and tenderly cared for by 
kind and noble women, who devoted them- 
selves to the care of the wounded men. The 
wife of one of our soldiers, who came on the 
same boat, told the boy’s sad history, and 
every loyal heart was moved to the deepest 
pity and interest. | 

The secession sympathizers, it is true, when 
they visited the hospitals of that city, would 
be very attentive to the wounded rebels; but 
when they heard William Haynie’s story, they 
turned coldly away from him. 

But if the poor boy ever found warm friends, 
he found them among the loyal and humane 
people of Evansville. I know some of the 
excellent gentleman and ladies who visited 
him, and am sure no kind office was neglected; 
but it was too late; he lived but a few days. 

Thus the brave boy, for no crime but loving 
his country, was forced to die among strangers 
in a strange land. Some one offered to write 
to his mother, but he said a letter would never 
reach her in that obscure town—“there was 
too many rebels in the way.” And to the 
affectionate boy this longing for his absent 
mother was “sorrow’s crown of sorrow.” I 
hope that while his poor heart was aching, he 
had the dearest of all Friends to comfort him, 
and gave up his life like a Christian, as well 
as hero. 

But who does not pity that lonely woman 
in Tennessee, “wearying” to see her boy, and 
perhaps not knowing to this hour why he has 
never returned from that day’s chopping in 
the woods! 


“COAX HIM, BOYS, COAX HIM.” 

Two boys passed my window one bright 
morning, carrying heavy pieces of furniture. 
One of them also held a string which was at- 
tached to a large dog’s head. The dog was 
unwilling to trot very rapidly, and much to 
the lad’s annoyance, would insist upon resting 
every few steps. The large boy grew impa- 
tient, for it was hard work to carry such a 
heavy load, and at thé same time drag the 
dog. 

“Kick him, Jim, kick him,” said he; and 
Jim sat down his burden and began to kick; 
but the dog only growled, and refused to stir. 
Then Jim took a stick and began to beat him; 
but the obstinate fellow only whined, and re- 
mained perfectly still. 

What was to be done? The boys were be- 
ginning to despair, when Frank Gage came 
along. ‘Coax him, boys, coax him,” was 
Frank’s manly suggestion. Some boys would 
have pouted, and thought Frank had nothing 
to say in the matter; but these seemed relieved 
by the advice, and began to pat “ Trim,” and 
speak kindly to him. What was the result? 
Why, “Trim” wagged his tail approvingly, 
and trotted off briskly. 

Does not this little incident illustrate the 
power of kind words? There is a great deal 
of power and meaning in kind words and ac- 
tions. A little hymn you all know, says, 
“Kind words can never die.” Have you ever 
tried the experiment? There is scarcely a 
person living who does not like a little coaxing 
and encouragement, and scarcely a person 
who cannot be influenced by gentle words and 
treatment. Be kind to every body, and every 
thing about you, always remembering the 
text, “Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good.”—Child’s Paper. 


THE IRON FURNACE; 


OR, 
SLAVERY AND SECESSION. 


The Rev. Joun H. Avauey, a Presbyterian 
Clergyman, proposes to publish a work with the 
above title. Mr. Aughey is a citizen of Missis- 
sippi. For his adherence to the Union he thrice 
narrowly escaped death. All his property has 
been confiscated—not only real estate, but house- 
hold furniture, and his library. He is therefore 
left without means to publish. His work will 
contain his observations of the workings of the 
peculiar Institution; a history of the Secession 
movement from its commencement, and his own 
personal history; his persecutions and sufferings 
in the Union cause; his imprisonment and esca 
from prison four days before the day set apart for 
his execution; his travels on the underground 
railroad, and pursuit by the cavalry and blood- 
hounds, till he reached the Union lines at Rienzi, 
Mississippi. 
Bereft of property, of health, and almost of life 
itself, he has escaped with his family to a Jand of 
freedom. He must rely upon the assistance of 
friends to aid him in the publication of his work. 
The work will be issued as soon as the requisite 
number of subscribers can be obtained at seventy- 
five cents per copy. 

It will contain about 250 es 12mo, and 
being a work of thrilling interest, differing widel 
from all works written on the same subject, it will 
— repay the outlay for its purchase. 

he Rev. Drs. Krebs, Snodgrass, A. D. Smith, 
and others, of the Synods of New York and New 
Jersey, have examined the manuscript, and they 
highly apprave and recommend it. 
All who desire a copy of the work will please 
send their names, with address, to 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
. No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
nov 1—3t 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL 
ADELPHIA. 


The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 

N.-B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. oct 18—ly 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S 
. PRESCRIPTION 


AND 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 

None but the Best Medicines dispensed. Prices 
uniform and reasonable. Persons residing out of 
the City can have their orders promptly and 
faithfully executed, no matter how small. 

Physicians supplied with Pure Medicines and 
Medical Preparations. june 7—tf 


NEW TRACTS 


FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 
JUST ISSUED BY 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
821 CuesTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


A RECRUITING SONG. Printed on Stiff Card. 
Price 50 cents per 100 net. 

THE CONVERTED SAILOR. Tract No. 226. 

By the Rev. Charles J. Jones, Pastor of the 


ariners’ Church, New York. 4 pages. 
WHERE ARE THE NINE? Tract No. 239. 
An Address to Persons Recovered from Sick- 


ness. 8 pages. 

AM I A SOLDIER? AND EXAMPLES OF 
CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS. 4 pages. 
Also, | 

THE SOLDIER'S POCKET-BOOK. 

and German. Each 5 cen 
JUST AS I AM. OnCard. 50 cents per 100. 
TWELVE TRACTS FOR SOLDIE In a 

ack Price 10 cents. 

THE SOLDIER'S LIBRARY. Seventy Volumes. 


ce $15. 
And a variety of Tracts, suitable for distribution 
in the Army and Navy. 
Please address orders to 


WINTHROP SARGENT, 
aug 9—tf Business Correspondent. 


In English 
ts. 


B* THE COUNTESS DE GASPARIN.— 


VESPER. By Madame the 
asparin. ted from the 
Mary L. Booth. l6mo. 75 cents. 
1. Vesper. Customs 

7. Ola People. 
2. January. 8. Kalampin. om 
Conte. 9. The Murdered Man. 
5. The Little Jew. The 4 

b 12. Emmanuel. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE NEAR AND HEAVENL ORI- 

“<The Near an © Heavenly Horizons’ 
charming book. Madame de has 
touch of genius, tama Fg the strange gift of 
8 ing to every one ‘in thei 0 ay 

“A k fu and ” 7 
Quarterly Review. bf 

THE SYMPATHY OF CHRIST WITH 
MAN—Its Teaching and Consolation. By Octa- 
vius Winslow, D.D. 16mo. 75 cents. 

“Like all the books of Dr. Winslow, this carries 
with it the evidence of deep earnestness and fer- 
vent piety. The subject which he illustrates is 
consolatory character to the Chris. 

is j 

n every part plain and practi 
TTAGE BY 

A.L.0.E. 18mo. 25 

25 cents. ~ ee 
Just b 
OBERT. CARTER & BROTH 
0. way, New York; 
WILLIAM 8. ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ISSUED. 
es on the Parables. By A. L. 0. BE. 50 

The Black Ship. By A. 10, E. 380 cents. _ 

The Broken Chain. By A.L. 0. E 30 cents. 

The Christian Sabbath. 75 cents. 

The Lost Jewel. By A. L.0.E. 75 cents. 

My Neighbour’s Shoes. By A. L. E. 30 ots. 

~ 30 cents, 

‘ony Starr's - 75 cents, 
Broad Shadows on Life's Pathway. 75 cen 
Bertie Lee. 75 cents. 
The Way to Life. By the Rev. Dr. Guth. 
rie. $1.40, 
Daybreak; or, Right Struggling and Trium- 


phant. 50 cents. 
Life of Major Vandeleur. By Miss Marsh, 
75 
e “T Wills” of Christ. By Power. $1. 
Health. By Dr. Brown. 30 cents. : 


Bonar’s Hymns of Faith and Ho 2 vols. 
$1.50. - 8—3t 


WEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 


The Subscribers manufacture, and have con- 
stantly for sale, at their old-established Foundry, 
their superior Bells for Churches, Academies, 
Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plantations, 
&c., mounted in the most approved and substan- 
tial manner, with their new patented yoke, and 
other improved mountings, and warranted in 

or information in regard to Ke imensi 
Mountings, Warrantee, &c., send 

Address A. MENEELY’S SONS, 

mar 29—eowly* West Troy, New York. 


Pp HOTOGRAPHS OF PRESBYTERIAN 
_ MINISTERS.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, No. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
asm are = to furnish Photographs of Pres- 
yterian Ministers, embracing those in the City, 
and a number of the prominent Clergymen of the 
Country. Price per single copy, 25 cents; or 
$2.50 per dozen. aug 16— 


cents. 
USING. 


T? CH U RCHES.—Societies about Buildi 
Decorating, or Enlarging their Houses 
Worship, desiring to combine Economy with 
information by reading D’Orsay’s Alet on 
Church Decoration, gathered the rove+ 
ment of over two hundred Churches, and twelve 
ears’ experience in Decorating, Enlarging, and 

uilding. Sent free by ad@ressin 
. STAN LY D’ORSAY, 
No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
: N. B.—Plans, with Estimates for the Decora~ 
tion, Enlargement, or Building of new Churches, 
made with accuracy. nov 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 

of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Fall and Win- 
ter Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every variety of material, 
all cut, made, and trimmed equal to customer 


work, expressly for retail-sales, and in all cases — 


warranted to be as represented. 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, 

South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 

mar 22—ly 


JAMES BR. WEBB, 


TEA. DEALER AND GROOER, 
WALNUT AND EIGHTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Pure Fresh Teas, and every description of Fine 
Groceries, at the lowest Cash prices. 


f= Goods carefully packed, and forwarded to | 


the country. june 21—tf 


EST NOTTINGHAM ACANEMY.— The 
Winter Session of this Institution will 
open on Monday, November 10. 

The Academy enjoys the advantages of beauti- 
ful location, ease of access, and freedom from all 
temptation to idleness or dissipation, Instruction 
will be given in the Classics and higher Mathe- 
matics, as well as the ordinary English branches. 

Young Men prepared for College or Business. 
Board can be obtained at very moderate rates. 
Terms of Tuition, $15 per Session of five months. 

For additional ge address 

GEORGE K. BECHTEL, A. B., Princi 
West Nottingham, Cecil county, Maryland. 
nov 8—3t* 


RENCH TAUGHT.—The Rev. J. B. L’héte, 
from France, having taught the French 
language for we years in Lawrenceville, New 
Jersey, in the High School of the Messrs. Hami 
and in the Seminary of the Rev. Dr. Nassau, w 
in French this winter in Phila- 
el phia. 
eferences —Rev. Dr. Janeway, Board of Do- 
mestic Missions, No. 910 Arch street; and Rev. 
Dr. Chester, Board of Education, No. 821 Chestnut 


street, Philadelphia. 
Rev. J. B. L’HOTE, 


Address 
No. 312 Union Street, Philadelphia. 
nov 8—3t 
WEST BRANCH HIGH-SCHOOL, 
: MALE AND FEMALE, 
JERSEY SHORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Parents will find at this School a CurisTian 
Home and a Thorough Course of Instruction for 
their Sons and Daughters. Pupils received at 
any Age, preparatory to entering the regular 
High-School Classes. Eleventh Annual Session 
commenced September 8. | 
For Circulars, address 
F. DONLEAVY LONG, A.M., Pri 
Jersey Shore, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. 
sep 6—17t 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N. J. 
Rev. JAMES P. HUGHES, A.M. Pane 
Rev. THOMAS W. CATTELL, A-M., } Principals, 
This School is designed to furnish a thorough 
ye a 0 for College, or for a Business Li 
or further information, address either of the 
Principals. 


sep 6—6m 


TUSCARORA ACADEMY, 
FOUNDED IN 1836. 


The Winter Session of this Institution will open 
on Tuesday, the 5th of November next. Accommo- 
dations for Seventy Pupils. The course of stud 
embraces all the branches of a good Englis 
education, also Latin, Greek, German, French,,. 
and Spanish. No pains nor expense are spa 
to meet eee ae of the country, and 
it is a gratifying fact ‘that during the t year 

Terms for Tuition, Bo@fding, Washing, and 
furnished roem, per Session of five months, $65, 
payable by the half-session in advance. Light, Fuel, 
and Modern Languages, extra. 

For full particulars, apply to 

J. H. SHUMAKER, A.M., Principal, 
Juniata county, Pennsylvania, 
oc — 


“THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 

No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 580 Broad- 
way, New York, by 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & Co. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible, 


To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid — 


strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term thax 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors, 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. . 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sizteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. __ 
Twenty-fwe copies to one address, for one od 


year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. | 
7 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
| WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO,, 
No, 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


$1000. 
$20.00 


Philadelphia. 
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